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Abstract 


TRANSITIONAL LEADERSHIP 
IN THE AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


By 
JO-AN L. OWINGS 

The transition of leadership from one pastor to another within the AME Church is 
inevitable and expected by clergy and Lay members. As pastors are appointed to a charge 
for one year at a time, change is often looked upon as a hindrance to church growth. It 
can also be an opportunity for continuity if handled thoughtfully. How the transfer of 
leadership happens can be changed from the present way of doing things to a more 
structured way. 

There is no formal position of interim minister in the AME structure. There are 
large numbers of ordained and retired ministers who could be useful as interim ministers. 
This project will offer an outline to train and prepare itinerant elders, both active and 
retired, for an interim minister position. The trained leaders will be placed in a data base 
for future reference and called upon when needed. The project will also provide a tool for 


in-coming and out-going pastors to use in the transition. 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION TO THE SETTING 


The African Methodist Episcopal Church, of which I am a part, was created as a 
response to social oppression rather than theological differences. It was founded by 
Richard Allen who was born a slave and bought his freedom for $2,000. After his 
conversion, he affiliated himself with the Methodist Episcopal Church where he began to 
preach and evangelize. Allen migrated to Philadelphia and aligned himself with St. 
George’s Methodist Church where he was given opportunity to preach at the 5:00 a.m. 
slot. The congregation of Africans grew, and the white Methodists began to act contrary 
to the gospel they taught. In his autobiography Allen records that at the time of worship, 
he and others were directed to the balcony of the church.' This was a change in practice 
from what they were used to. At the time of prayer, the black worshippers were told they 
could not join the rest of the congregation in sitting and kneeling on the first floor and 
instead had to be segregated first sitting against the wall and then in the gallery or 
balcony. Appalled by such a request, Richard Allen and Absalom Jones, his friend, 
walked out of St. George’s Methodist Church and many followed. They formed the Free 


African Society which would later become the African Methodist Episcopal Church. 


' Richard Allen, The Life, Experience and Gospel Labors of the Rt. Rev. Richard Allen: To Which 
Is Annexed the Rise and Progress of the African Methodist Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America, Celebrating Its Third Century: Containing a Narrative of the Yellow Fever in the Year of Our 
Lord, 1793: with an Address to the People of Color in the United States (Nashville, TN: AMEC Sunday 
School Union/Legacy, 1990). 


Although the Methodist Church officials did not treat them with respect, Richard 
Allen felt that the doctrine and discipline of the Methodist Church was more suited to the 
teaching and spiritual maturity of those of African descent. Richard Allen soon learned 
that there were others who were experiencing similar treatment in other states. These 
religious communities came together in the first General Conference in 1816 and formed 
the denominational body called the African Methodist Episcopal Church; African 
because it was formed by people of African descent, Episcopal because of the structure 
and Methodist, fashioned after the Methodist doctrine. 

The Methodist Church, the root of the AME Church, was founded by John 
Wesley. The first Methodist Chapel began in Bristol, England on May 12, 1739 about 
seventy-seven years before the AME church was established. Wesley, like Richard Allen, 
did not have a new revelation as it related to the Gospel. His idea was to rekindle the old 
faith. “He was no innovator, but a renovator.” He believed that every person was a child 
of God and the Grace of God was available to all. It was this understanding that drew 
Richard Allen to connect with the church and the lack of adherence to this foundational 
doctrine that drew him away. 

Wesley lifted up three areas of importance in ministry: evangelism, organization 
and administration, and education. This was also carried over into the AME Church when 
the Methodist church began to spread. In 1781, Frances Asbury came to establish the 
Methodist Church in America. As the church grew, Wesley had to ordain ministers to 


“preside” over the followers. In 1784 around sixty preachers gathered at a Christmas 


? Charles L. Allen, Meet the Methodists An Introduction to the United Methodist Church 
(Nashville, TN: Abington Press, 1998), 24. 


conference to organize the Methodist Episcopal Church in America. Twenty-four of the 
thirty-nine articles of religion from the Church of England were adopted. One was added 
later. These same twenty-five articles of religion are followed by the AME Church today. 

From 1816 to the present, the AME Church has maintained the doctrinal beliefs 
and the basic structure adopted from the Methodist Church. This structure has as the 
highest office, the Bishop, who is elected and serves an episcopal district for a term of 
four years and only two consecutive terms in one district. Below the Bishop is the office 
of Presiding Elder which is an appointed position. The Presiding Elder, appointed by the 
Bishop, serves a district within an Annual Conference, and serves for one year at a time. 
Depending on the area, the district could be as large as thirty or more churches or as 
small as five. He or she may be reappointed for as long as the Bishop deems necessary 
until mandatory retirement at age of seventy-five. 

For this project, I will focus on the Jamaica-Long Island Presiding Elder District 
of the New York Annual Conference in the First Episcopal District. The First Episcopal 
District consists of seven Annual conferences: New York, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Western New York, New England, Philadelphia, and Bermuda. The New York Annual 
Conference has three Presiding Elder Districts: Manhattan, Brooklyn-Westchester, and 
Jamaica-Long Island. The Jamaica-Long Island Presiding Elder District consists of 
nineteen churches as far east as Setauket, Long Island in Suffolk County and as far west 
as Hollis, Queens. Within the nineteen churches, there is a church as small as five 
members and a church as large as 13,000 members with everything in between. Most of 


the churches within the district, however, have 100 active members or less. 


As per the Book of Discipline, the Bishop assigns or re-assigns the pastors in the 
conference to each church. Historically, this was done at the seat of the Annual 
Conferences. Older members recall the pastors coming to the Annual Conference with 
their suitcases packed ready to be moved if necessary. In recent years, these assignments 
have been made at mid-year meetings and at the summer congress gatherings as well. 
Most of the time the pastors and congregants do not know that a change is going to 
happen until the day the change is announced. The pastor is expected to report to the new 
charge that next Sunday. Often this is the very next day. 

This abrupt transition, although a part of the Methodist tradition, often leaves the 
pastor and congregation in a state of flux. In some cases, the pastor of a church is moved 
and there is no replacement available right away for the abandoned congregation. The 
congregation, pastor and pastor’s family must deal with separation and change. 

Often pastors must start from scratch when finding out information. They also 
must deal with a congregation in grief regarding the loss of their former pastor. For a 
first-time pastor it is usually an “on the job training” situation. 

For pastors or Presiding Elders there is no manual or introductory training for the 
position. The pastors will organize and conduct business as they did in the past or as they 
were trained by a former pastor when moving in ministry. 

Each church has its own personality and each pastor has their own strengths and 
weaknesses. Often the strengths of the pastor do not meet the needs of the church or the 
former mission of the church established by the outgoing pastor does not interest the in- 
coming pastor. In either case, time is needed for pastor and congregation to learn about 


each other and to heal from the former move whether the move was the result of a 


promotion for the in-coming pastor, a problem with the out-going pastor, or was 
necessary to accommodate another move. 

The matter of a long tenured pastor is also a concern. There is no rule in the Book 
of Discipline for transitioning a pastor to a charge that was occupied by someone who 
served for a long time. Within the Jamaica Long-Island District, the pastor of the leading 
church must retire. The law of the church, which changed in 2000, stipulates that at 
seventy-five years of age, all Itinerant pastors and Presiding Elders must retire. This law 
was already in effect for Bishops. For the pastor of the leading church, it means leaving a 
congregation which he grew from 800 members to 13,000 members in forty-three years. 
Most of the members only know their present pastor. The pastor has baptized hundreds, 
married thousands, and buried many. The community and political officials only 
remember the work of the retired pastor. It would be wonderful if the incoming pastor 
had an opportunity to serve with the retiring pastor for a few months to get to know the 
lay of the land. Such cooperation would ensure the systems are set in motion and the new 
CEO/Pastor can learn the operation. 

With smaller churches it is a different challenge. Many smaller churches change 
pastors often because their church is usually a stepping stone or starting place for first- 
time pastors until a higher promotion is given. Sometimes a smaller church is assigned 
pastors who have not done well in another place. Small churches may see three or four 
changes over a period of ten years. Each time, the congregation must go through a 
transitional shift. This causes dysfunction and discord within the congregation. The 
problems may result less from what the new pastor has or has not done, than from a 


congregation resisting the change. 


CHAPTER 2 
THE CHALLENGE 


It was a day full of anticipation: a day in June two months after the New York 
Annual Conference when pastoral assignments are usually made. For me it was a time 
that I could finally release this secret I was holding for several months. The Bishop told 
me that there was a possibility that I was going to be moved. It was going to be a 
promotion to become a Presiding Elder and that I should not discuss it with anyone. For 
two months I had to hold this secret. I had to act as if nothing was happening. I had to 
plan my church calendar as I had done thirteen times before. I had to elect officers, do the 
budget and manage staff as though I was going to be their pastor for the next year as the 
appointment indicated when we left the Annual Conference. The moment arrived at the 
June planning meeting. A name was called to the charge of Mount Zion, the church I was 
pastoring, which was not my name and then my name was called to be the Presiding 
Elder of the Jamaica Long Island District of the New York Annual Conference. The 
building went up in cheers. Many were happy for me and I was excited for a new 
challenge, but I could not help but feel the pain of loss for the congregation I was leaving 
as well as my own sense of loss as I was no longer the pastor of the church after thirteen 
years, the church founded by my Grandfather ninety-eight years prior. The church held 
fond childhood memories. Their pastor was leaving and there was a new person, who 


they did not know, coming to take my place. 


With all the laws written in the African Methodist Episcopal Church’s Book of 
Discipline for the last 204 years, there are no instructions for pastors transitioning from 
one church to another or congregations preparing for a new pastor. The change is 
announced on a Saturday and the new pastor is to be in their new pulpit on that Sunday. 
There is nothing official to guide pastors and congregations, only the collegial 
communication of the out-going pastor to the in-coming one. In some cases, the pastor is 
moved or is ill or dies leaving the congregation with no leadership. In these situations, an 
interim pastor would be ideal to maintain continuity and help the congregation grieve the 
loss and prepare for the “what’s next.” 

The impact that a change in appointment has on a pastor and his/her family is 
high. In a 2015 survey done by the General Board of Pension and Health Benefits of the 
United Methodist Church, it was found that clergy who change appointments more often 
show higher levels of risk physically, emotionally, and spiritually and in the area of stress 
generally. African American clergy have a higher risk for hypertension and obesity. 

Because of the structure of the AME Church, operational changes would require a 
change in the law of the church (the Book of Discipline). This is done every four years at 
the General Conference. Legislation is submitted to the General Secretary who presents 
them to the Revisions Committee for review and consideration. These bills are to be 
presented to the General Conference which is made up of delegates from the twenty 
Episcopal Districts within two days of the conference. Each bill is to receive three 


readings before it is passed into law. Often bills do not reach the floor. If a bill makes it 


3 Center for Health, Virginia Conference Wellness Ministries, Duke Clergy Health Initiative and 
Duke Center for Spirituality, Theology and Health Center for Health, “Clergy Health Survey,” 3, 
https://www.wespath.org/assets/1/7/4785 pdf (accessed January 2, 2021). 


out of committee it may not get to the third reading. It will be four more years before the 
issue can be brought up again. It is necessary for one to be politically astute and involved 
for their bill to be presented and passed. 

On the barometer of stress, anything to do with change ranks high on the meter. 
The Life Changing Index or Stress Test, adapted by T. H. Holms and T. H. Rahe, lists 
forty-three life changing events. Of this list from death of a spouse to a holiday 
approaching about eight stressors could be directly connected to a pastor and family 
when changing churches which puts the pastor 50% more likely to become ill soon.* 

Clergy stress may also be because most of us resist change. Changes affecting a 
more efficient way of operating in the existing structure can be suggested. A systematic 
change within the existing structure as part of the proposal would ultimately require a 
change in law. Within the existing structure, helpful manuals of instruction for clergy and 
lay leaders can be written to provide a checklist of things to do to help in a smooth 
transition. A volunteer group of ordained clergy persons, both active and retired, can be 
trained to be interim clergy. Lastly, we will write legislation to be considered for the 
2024 General Conference. 

Change is challenging for everyone. There is one thing that we can count on in 
life and that is the matter of change. Whether it is self-initiated or imposed upon us, 
change is a part of life. It is how one deals with change that makes the difference. When 
there is no preparation or follow-up, there is a possibility of dysfunction in the 


organization or congregation. 


4T. H. Holms and T. H. Rahe, “The Social Readjustment Rating Scale,” Journal of Psychosomatic 
Research 11 (1967): 213-218. 


CHAPTER 3 
THE BIBLE AND TRANSITION IN LEADERSHIP 


Moses was appointed by God to lead God’s people out of the grips of slavery in 
Egypt to the land promised to them generations before. When Moses took the people as 
far as he could, there was a transfer of leadership from Moses to Joshua. Paul was a great 
example of itinerant preaching, planting churches, teaching and training leaders and then 
transferring the responsibility to those he trained. 

Before discussing Moses’s leadership style, let us look at his background which 
may have informed his later development. Moses was born in the mist of systematic 
oppression (Ex. 1). The leadership of that time decreed slavery and genocide against the 
Hebrews. If it were not for the God-fearing spirit of the midwives, Moses would have 
been killed at birth as was instructed by those in power. Moses was adopted by the 
daughter of Pharaoh. Ironically, Moses would be raised in the household of the one who 
wanted to destroy his people but nursed at the breast of his birth mother who, I am sure, 
taught him about who he is and where he was from. 

The love for his people and for justice was a part of Moses’ nature (Ex. 2: 11-14). 
He fought and killed an Egyptian who was mistreating a Hebrew slave. He spoke against 
two Hebrews fighting each other and he came to the rescue of the daughters of the priest 
of Midian who were stopped by other sheepherders from watering their flock. Moses saw 


the injustice and drove the intruders away and helped the women water their flock. 


Moses had faith in God. His first encounter as he was being selected to lead was 
at the burning bush. The scripture depicts a person prepared to listen but insecure about 
his abilities (Ex 4). Moses must have known about Yahweh but had no intimate 
knowledge of Yahweh. That is, Moses did not know God by name. Moses rejected the 
notion of being able to convince his people that he had an encounter with God, let alone 
the ability to lead them out of their 400 years of slavery. God directed Moses to believe in 
God’s ability and not in his own lack of ability. 

Leadership, according to Tod Bolsinger, author of Canoeing the Mountains: 
Christian Leadership in Uncharted Territory, “is about the transformation of a 
congregation so that they, collectively, can fulfil the mission they, corporately, have been 
given.” Adaptive leadership, says Bolsinger, is “about seeing, understanding and facing 
challenges with new action.’ Peter Northouse, in his book Leadership, Theory and 
Practice, defines leadership as “[a] process whereby an individual influences a group of 
individuals to achieve a common goal.’ 

The common goal for the Hebrew people was twofold: first to be freed from 
slavery and second to occupy the land of Canaan. The first goal was acknowledged by 
God as he heard their groans. The second goal was God’s desire to keep the promise 
made to their ancestors hundreds of years prior. 

Moses was just learning to become a leader. He did not choose to be one, and 


certainly not the leader of a massive group in unfamiliar circumstances who were not 


> Tod Bolsinger, Canoeing the Mountains: Christian Leadership in Uncharted Territory (Downers 
Grove, IL: IVP Books, 2018), 40. 


® Peter G. Northouse, Leadership: Theory and Practice, 8th ed. (Los Angeles: Sage, 2019), 5. 
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quite sure of their destination. While the people were getting to know Moses, Moses was 
getting to know God. With each encounter with Pharaoh, God was also building God’s 
trust with Moses and Aaron, and Moses was building the trust with the people. Trust is 
essential when leading, especially in areas unknown by the people who are following.’ 
Throughout the years of leading the Hebrew people to God’s promised destination one 
thing was clear, God was calling the shots. As God instructed Moses, Moses instructed 
the people. 

Moses did not possess the traits that one would attribute to a great leader. The five 
major leadership traits, according Northouse, are intelligence, self-confidence, 
determination, integrity, and sociability.’ The Bible does not ascribe to Moses any great 
wisdom or intelligence. By Moses’ own admission he was not a skilled orator (Ex 4:10). 
He lacked the confidence to carry out the assignment given to him. Moses even asked 
God to send someone else. Each argument posed to God for not being able to lead, God 
countered with who God was. God was teaching Moses to trust in the one who is sending, 
not the one who is being sent. 

There is no indication of Moses’ popularity. The reason he left his people in the 
first place was because he was running away from having committed a crime and his 
secret was revealed. Had he not been discovered, it brings to question whether he would 
have stayed around perpetrating a lie. 

Moses grew into his role as leader, as God continued to teach and guide. Moses 


learned how to follow. When Moses followed God’s instruction, the eventual outcome 


7 Bolsinger, Canoeing, 65. 


8 Northouse, Leadership, 22. 
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was positive. At each stage, God was teaching Moses the discipline of following. It was 
the mentoring of God first and of Moses’ father-in-law, Jethro, that helped to form a 
model for leadership that could be passed on to Joshua. 

The mentoring relationship assumes a giver of information, usually an older or 
more experienced person and a receiver of information, usually a younger, less 
experienced person.’ The mentor role may be as formal as entering into a contract 
between the individuals to an unspoken interaction with the mentor not knowing that 
she/he is being seen in the role. Initially, God was hand feeding Moses as Moses was 
learning to function in his role as leader. At some point, Moses began to assume the role 
and become proactive (Ex. 33:13). God gave instructions to Moses on how to deal with 
his adversary and how to deal with the people. God guided Moses in establishing a 
framework for the future and the present. 

Moses had an unsolicited mentor in his father-in-law, Jethro. When we look at 
Exodus 18, we see a mutual respect. Jethro forewarns Moses of his visit. Moses treats 
Jethro with reverence. Jethro, no doubt speaking from experience, observes and then 
instructs Moses on a better way to handle the duties of judging the people. He invites 
Moses to look at his situation and recognize how the load is causing an undue burden on 
him and the people. Jethro offers a suggestion on how to fix the problem: delegating the 
responsibilities of leadership. He admonishes Moses to employ the process of teaching, 
training, and transferring. Jethro says in Exodus 18:20-21, “Teach them his decrees and 


instructions, and show them the way they are to behave. But select capable men from all 


° Walter Brueggemann, “Mentoring in the Old Testament,” in Mentoring: Biblical, Theological, 
and Practical Perspectives, Dean K. Thompson and D. Cameron Murshison, eds. (Grand Rapids, MI: 
William B. Eerdmans, 2018), Kindle loc. 156. 
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the people-men who fear God, trustworthy men who hate dishonest gain—and appoint 
them as officials over thousands, hundreds, fifties and tens’ (NIV). 

From the experience Moses gained, he was able to teach. Moses mentored by 
example. Joshua emerges in the scriptures as Moses’ aide. One of his first official tasks 
was to lead the fight against the Amalekites (Ex. 17:8). God was setting the stage for the 
transfer of leadership to Joshua (Ex.17:14). Wherever Moses went, Joshua was not far 
behind. Joshua was with Moses when he received the instructions from God on Mt. Sinai 
and accompanied him as Moses was called closer to God. Joshua was with Moses when 
he received the tablets with the Ten Commandments inscribed on them. It was Joshua 
who heard the noise of celebration back at the camp where Aaron had been coerced into 
building an idol to worship. Joshua was sent with eleven others to scout the land that was 
promised, and it was Joshua with Caleb who returned declaring that the land was as God 
promised and possession was attainable. Moses even changed Joshua’s name from 
Hoshe’a, meaning salvation, to Joshua, meaning Yahweh is salvation. I am sure 
throughout this time the two were together, Moses was sharing what he knew, and Joshua 
was observing. 

There is a point in the ministry that Moses formally names Joshua as his successor 
with the sanction of God. Moses recognizes that his time is coming to an end and chooses 
not to wait and leave a successor for the people to decide. Moses solicits God for a 
successor and God offers the name of Joshua “in whom is the Spirit of leadership and lay 
your hand on him” (Num. 27:18). This is done before the entire community and blessed 


by religious ritual. Joshua was being shaped for future leadership and the work ahead.!° 


0 Tbid., loc. 239. 
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For the purposes of this project, mentoring is key. Before Moses died, the people 
knew who was going to be their new leader. It was someone who knew the past and had 
an ear toward the future as well as an eye to God. Joshua was taught close to Moses while 
Moses was learning. There was a ceremonial transfer before the people to symbolize the 
transfer of power and authority. The ceremony was conducted by the spiritual leader of 
the community to suggest that God was backing the process. There is no indication that 
the people had a problem with the choice, nor did they rebel against moving forward. The 
goal of occupying Canaan was still in place and it was re-emphasized to the people. 

The relationship of Moses and Joshua could lend insight into the transfer of 
leadership in the AME Church. Before assuming the new position of pastor, the outgoing 
pastor would be allowed time to inform the incoming pastor of the goals, challenges, 
personalities, and successes of the ministry before. A formal ritual, symbolizing the 
transfer of authority, would be conducted inviting the Presiding Elder to officiate, or an 
in-house service of the present officers could be done in front of the congregation. As 
much as this pastoral succession worked for the Hebrew community, it will not work in 
the AME Church with its present structure. 

Pastoral succession is when the out-going pastor is directly replaced by a new 
pastor. There is no interim period between the former pastor and the new pastor.'! This is 
what happened with Moses and Joshua. Joshua was mentored and trained by Moses. 
There was no search committee formed nor was there an application process. It seemed to 


have worked in this situation. Because the Bishops of the AME Church have the 


'! Anthony B. Robinson, “Another Option: Pastoral Succession,” in Transitional Ministry Today: 
Successful Strategies for Churches and Pastors, Norman B. Bendroth, ed., (Lanham, MD: Rowman & 
Littlefield, 2015), 113. 
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authority and responsibility to assign pastors to their charge, there is no time for 
preparing the congregation for a new personality. Pastoral succession would be best, if 
allowed, with churches over five hundred members because larger congregations are used 
to evolutionary change. 
Anthony Robinson lists ten key factors for positive pastoral succession. They are 
as follows: 
1. The church in question needs to be a healthy one. 
2. The outgoing pastor is able to be open to and allow planning or lead time for the 
impending change. 
3. The church has experienced constant, evolutionary change. 
4. The outgoing pastor is a mature person who manages his/her ego well and really 
does want pastoral succession to work. 
5. The incoming pastor is a mature person who manages her/his ego well and really 
does want pastoral succession to work. 
6. There is a good match between the outgoing and the incoming pastors in terms of 
theology and approach to pastoral ministry. 
7. The congregation understands the pastoral succession process and buys in. 
8. There is a discussion and clarity about what a person’s role and expectations will 
be post transition before actual change comes. 
9. The outgoing pastor assumes the role of mentor in preparing the incoming pastor 
before the incoming pastor arrives or moves into the senior position. 


10. The new pastor must be able to preach effectively.” 


Robinson, “Another Option,” 115-120. 
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Positive transitional leadership relies on the message of the leader and 
congregation being in sync. How the people think and how the leader thinks must be in 
line with the goal.'’ Moses had a difficult time leading the people because the people 
were still thinking as Egyptian slaves and Moses was treating them as “children of God” 
(Numbers 11:4-6). When obtaining the goal became difficult, the people opted to 
consider going back to a slave environment rather than figure out how to move forward 
and survive. 

In the Second Testament, the apostle Paul offers examples of the transfer of 
leadership. Paul was a great missionary. His ministry was to spread the Good News of 
Jesus Christ and plant churches in the areas he had followers. He would have had to 
spend time to teach and train and then transfer the responsibility to those to whom he 
entrusted the church as he moved to the next place. He also served as a mentor to various 
individuals along the way. One of those individuals was Timothy. Timothy is described 
by Paul as his “true son in the faith” (I Ti. 1:2). Through the letters to Timothy, we read 
of a mentor, Paul, instructing Timothy in the areas of worship and church decorum (I Ti. 
2:1-8). He tells him how to handle difficult members and how to stay strong in the word. 
Paul encourages Timothy to stay strong and not be concerned of his age. In his letter, 
Paul tells Timothy that he is passing on the information in case he is delayed in returning 
and Timothy will not be caught uninformed about what to do (I Ti. 3:14,15). Above all 
things, Timothy is to pursue righteousness, godliness, faith, love, endurance, and 


gentleness. These are the gifts of the Spirit. 


3 Tbid., 133. 
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Timothy’s leadership seemed to be as an interim leader. He was assuming the role 
of pastor as he remained in Ephesus during the absence of Paul, who would assume 
leadership when he returned from his missionary journey. Timothy was charged with 
stabilizing the community and helping them focus on the message that was true (I Ti. 1:3- 
7). 

In both the First Testament and Second Testament examples, there are a few 
things that are consistent with positive transitional leadership. First, the leaders must have 
an ear toward God. When assigning pastors to their annual charge, the decision is made 
with the expectation that it is made with “Godly Judgment.” Prayerfully, the matter of 
appointments is not politically expedient. Historically, there have been reports of Bishops 
moving pastors for not being able to pay the assessments due or because the pastor 
openly disagreed with the Bishop. This change would have an adverse effect on the 
congregation who may not be aware or understand the nature of the dispute. Secondly, 
there should be a mutual respect between pastors. The outgoing pastor should offer as 
much information as possible to make the job of the new pastor easier. This would 
include passing on vital information and introducing the new pastor to congregational and 
community leaders. Lastly, the matter of ritual would be helpful in solidifying the change 
with the congregation. This is an opportunity for the transferring pastors and the 
congregation to participate in a symbolic transfer of power. Presently, each local church 
must create their own process. Some will simply read the paper appointment given to the 
pastor by the Bishop at the Annual Conference. Personally, I have invited the outgoing 
pastor of the church to which I was assigned to celebrate the change for both of us. The 


pastor, as a ritual gesture, gave me his desk pen set that was given to him when he was 
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first assigned to that church. The church in turn gave him and his wife a gift that was 


personal to each of them. 
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CHAPTER 4 
AME GOVERNANCE AND MODELS OF CLERGY TRANSITION 


The AME Church is over 200 years old. The practice of itinerant clergy and how 
they are assigned has been the same with extraordinarily little adjustment in these 200 
years. As stated in chapter one, the African Methodist Episcopal Church was born out of 
a desire for equality in worship. The Methodist Episcopal society had not infused their 
religious beliefs into their daily practice. In his own voice, Richard Allen stated the 
Africans “bore much persecution from the Methodist connection.”'* The sermons and the 
hymns of John and Charles Wesley did not ring true for Richard Allen, founder of the 
AME Church, and he walked out of St George’s Methodist Episcopal Church for not 
being allowed to pray at the altar. The words to the hymn: 
Jesus! The Name High Over All 
Jesus the prisoner’s fetters breaks, and bruises Satan’s head; 
Power in to strengthless souls it speaks, and life into the dead. 
O that the world might taste and see the riches of His grace! 
The arms of love that compass me would all mankind embrace. 


The church did not extend the arms of love to include people of African descent and 


embrace them fully. 


4 Allen, The Life and Gospel Labors of The Rt. Rev. Richard Allen, 26. 


'S John Wesley, “Hymn 37,” in Collection of Hymns, for the Use of the People Called Methodists, 
https://ccel.org/w/wesley/hymn/jwg00/jwg0037.html (accessed January 2, 2021). 
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As much as Richard Allen and the other organizers had issue with the way Blacks 
were being treated by the organized church, he did not have an issue with the doctrines of 
the church. He felt that the Methodist denomination was most suited for the “colored 
people” because of the simple way the gospel was delivered and the discipline of the 
church. When organizing, Richard Allen fashioned the new society almost exactly as he 
was taught and trained in the Methodist society. Therefore, when looking at how the 
AME Church developed the practice of annual assignments, we must look at the 
beginnings in the Methodist church. 

The first Annual conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church convened in 
Philadelphia in 1773 at St. George’s Methodist Episcopal Church, the same church 
Richard Allen later became a member.'° The number of circuits increased from six to 
forty-six. A circuit is two or more churches under one supervisor. One travelling minister 
could preach at several locations, visiting them three or four times a year. The growth of 
the Methodist church was due largely to the development of the circuit riders. These were 
itinerant preachers who rode by horseback from settlement to settlement, preaching and 
converting settlers. The idea of itinerant preachers was born out of the need for ministers 
to represent Wesley in his absence so that he could maintain control in the parishes. 
These itinerants were appointed annually.!’ 

The itinerant minister could cover much ground, and as a circuit was established, 


another preacher was assigned. This was also a cost saver as the itinerant minster would 


'6 Allen, 38. 


'” Peter Feinman, “Itinerant Circuit-Riding Minister: Warrior of Light in A Wilderness of Chaos,” 
Methodist History 45, no. 1 (October 2006): 44. 
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be taken care of by the residents of a particular circuit and did not have to rely on a few 
residents in a sparsely populated parish.'* 

The circuit riders were often lay preachers who were schooled in the Word of 
God, not from formal theological education, but through knowledge of the scripture and 
Spiritual anointing. Hence, they were often seen by the educated as untrained and 
undisciplined.'? They were well received, however, by the people because of their fiery 
deliverance of the Word and the plain way of presenting the gospel. 

The circuit riders were often single men following the feelings of the Apostle 
Paul. Paul said, “I’m telling those who are single and widows that it’s good for them to 
stay single like me. But if they can’t control themselves, they should get married, because 
it’s better to marry than to burn with passion” (I Corinthians 7: 8, 9 CEB). 

It is said that the itinerant ministry began in Methodism.” Those who followed 
Wesley were required to be travelling preachers. They were assigned to locations that 
covered large geographical areas. Initially, the ministers were changed every two years. 
The idea behind the itinerant minister—aside from spreading the gospel throughout the 
land—was to give a “freshness to preaching’”! which excited the hearers. The itinerant 


ministry was likened to a running stream rather than a settled pond.” 


'8 Thid., 47. 
9 Tbid., 48. 


20M. L. Scudder, American Methodism, with a forward by Joseph Cummings (Hartford, CT: S. S. 
Scranton, 1867), 116. 


71 Tbid. 


2 Thid., 117. 
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As previously mentioned, because the itinerant preacher was often a lay minister, 
they usually had no formal training in theology. Wesley addressed the problem by 
devoting four days of his conference to answering questions about how and what to teach 
and about how to live. 

The itinerant minister rode the circuit until the human need for companionship 
and family ensued. They were “located,” a term used by Bishop Asbury to mean they 
gave up their life of poverty and settled down to family life. The term “locate” is still 
used today by the AME church. A minister is located by an action of the Annual 
Conference by which an ordained member becomes inactive as a pastor. Location may be 
voluntary by applying to the Ministerial Efficiency Committee requesting to be located or 
involuntary by an action initiated by the Presiding Elder or Bishop.¥ 

As the church grew and the times changed, more itinerant preachers were 
becoming located. The focus was now more on establishing the local church. As the class 
system began to break down, there was a greater need for the local preacher. The class 
system was established by Wesley to provide teaching and love feasts between pastoral 
visits. Initially, classes would be no larger than twelve members including the leader.”> In 
the beginning, the class was formed to collect money for the work of ministry. The 
chapel in Bristol, England was in debt and Wesley brought members of the society 


together to pool their resources to handle the debt. Each person was to give a penny a 


3 Thid., 50. 


4 African Methodist Episcopal Church, The Doctrine and Discipline of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church (Nashville, TN: AME Sunday School Union, 2017), 154. 


°5 Henry McNeal Turner, Methodist Polity (Nashville, TN: AMEC Sunday School Union, 2005), 
147. 
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week until the debt was paid. For the poorer members, Wesley agreed to pay their 
portion. When collecting the money, it was discovered that the members were not 
conducting themselves in a Christ-like manner. Wesley suggested the leaders ask about 
the members’ religious walk. Because the answers were not favorable, the members were 
asked to meet once a week for spiritual supervision. The weekly classes were then 
devoted to instruction and prayer. The weekly fellowship also fostered a caring 
community with members supporting each other.” An offering would be taken (class 
dues) and given to the preacher upon his return. It was through these voluntary gifts that 
the ministers were supported. When the class system broke down the needs of the 
members and adherence to the Word of God needed to be handled. The local church 
became the center for teaching, preaching and pastoral care. The itinerant ministers 
decreased, and the local pastor increased. 

The itinerant ministry looks much different in the 21“ century than it did in the 
1700s and 1800s. Pastors, whether by horseback, train, automobile, or plane do not want 
to move from place to place. The reasons that caused ministers to locate years ago are 
now reasons for ministers to stay in their churches for longer periods of time. 

Presently, itinerant pastors are assigned to a charge for one year at a time. This 
has not changed since the days of Wesley. It is at the discretion of the Bishop whether the 
pastor will be moved. In a recent interview, one of the Bishops of the AME Church spoke 
in favor of the itineracy but also advocated longevity (see Appendix F.) He said that in 
his experience, it takes at least two years for a pastor and congregation to learn about 


each other. It takes time to establish relationships and cast one’s vision. The church he 


26 Scudder, American Methodism, 110. 
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pastored prior to being elected to the bench of Bishops, was his third charge. He pastored 
there for thirty-one years. In that time, the three AME Churches near his church had five 
to seven new pastors. His congregation continued to grow, building two new edifices to 
accommodate the growth. The other congregations continue to struggle. He attributes the 
lack of growth in the other churches partially to the inconsistency in leadership and the 
congregational instability that comes with constant change. The control of this dynamic 
lies in the hands of the Bishop. The Bishop has the authority to appoint pastors. I believe 
Bishops do not take this duty lightly and many have expressed that they agonize over it. 
Sometimes the change is met with excitement for the pastor and sadness for the 
congregation. Sometimes it is the opposite scenario. In either situation, this matter of 
appointments could be looked at to make the transitions smoother and less painful for 
both pastor and congregation. 

The AME Church has an episcopal structure which means that bishops lead. 
Unlike the congregational denominations, the local congregations have little say in who 
will be their pastor. Sometimes, in cases where the local church contributes a large 
percentage to the denominational budget, the officers may have some input in who will 
succeed an outgoing pastor. But for the most part, the congregation finds out about a 
change in pastors when the announcement is made at an annual meeting. Pastors are sent, 
not called. At the moment of ordination each itinerant minister vows to go where the 
Bishop sends him or her. 

While the AME Church has adopted the Discipline and Doctrine of the Methodist 


Church, we have not progressed as far in pastoral assignments. We could look at how 
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change is made in the United Methodist Church and take some pointers from them as we 
have done in the past. 

The United Methodist Church involves the local congregation in the appointment 
process and is represented by the Pastor-Parish Relations Committee (PPRC). This 
committee is elected annually. The District Superintendent meets with the PPRC to 
discuss the needs of the congregation. Together, a profile of the congregation and 
community are developed. A pastor is contacted and informed that they are being 
considered for a move and are given the profile and information of the church. The pastor 
then will have a certain period to decide whether she/he will accept the appointment. The 
prospective pastor and the PPRC have an opportunity to meet with the District 
Superintendent to discuss the ministry needs. If any serious issues arise from the meeting, 
the PPRC may ask the Bishop to reconsider the appointment. If all agree, the 
announcement is made at a Sunday worship service after the new pastor has had a chance 
to share the announcement with the PPRC of his/her previous appointment. I do not know 
if it is true of all UM districts, but I understand that when the appointments are made at 
an Annual Conference the move does not happen immediately. The move is often months 
away, giving time for pastor and congregation to say their farewells and to put a 
transition team in place. This time between the appointment and the move could be very 
productive. 

The Presbyterian denomination calls pastors. There is a three-way partnership 
with the congregation, presbytery and pastor. There is a three-pronged transition process. 

1. Dissolving the Pastoral Relationship 


2. Planning for the Transition 
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3. Next Steps in Ministry 
These steps would be helpful, if time allowed, for use in the AME tradition. Dissolving 
the pastoral relationship would include the farewell celebration(s), finalizing any unpaid 
salaries or unfinished business or clarifying lay leadership roles. Planning the transition 
could include the compilation of information needed by the incoming pastor, including 
names and addresses of officers, bank accounts, keys, insurance papers, membership list, 
list of political officials, etc. The next steps in ministry would be with the officers to 
answer the questions: “Who are we? Who is God calling us to be? Where is God calling 
us to Go?” 

Loren Mead, in her book A Change of Pastors and How It Affects Change in the 
Congregation, writes of a trajectory of ministry. This is a period of “growing together, of 
interacting with one another, progressively learning from one another.””* At some point 
the ministry will come to an end. The procedure and process by which a congregation 
handles that end will determine the kind of transition they will experience. 

Several denominations use interim ministers between permanent selections. The 
use of interim ministers, Mead says, is most effective when there is a “termination after 
pastoral trauma.””? The congregation in pain would do well with an experienced interim 


pastor to help with the loss. 


27 Presbyterian Church, “On Calling a Pastor, a Resource for Pastor Nominating Committees and 
Mid Councils,” 20, 
https://www.pcusa.org/site_media/media/uploads/clc/pdfs/the_revised_on_calling_a_pastor_manual_march 
_2015.pdf (accessed January 2, 2021). 


8 Loren B. Mead, A Change of Pastors...and How It Affects Change in the Congregation 
(Herndon, VA: Alban Institute, 2005), 13. 


>? Thid., 27. 
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A few years ago, the pastor of one of the churches in the AME New York 
conference experienced a stroke during worship. The congregation witnessed as he 
became incoherent and was taken out to the office by paramedic. The pastor never 
recovered after being hospitalized for several weeks. The congregation went through the 
process of preparing the funeral with the family and grieving the loss of their pastor of 
many years. The pulpit remained open for several weeks and the Presiding Elder 
provided the pastoral leadership during the absence of a permanent pastor. Soon a much 
younger pastor was assigned to the church. About four weeks after he was assigned, he 
dropped dead in his home of an apparent heart attack. If there was ever a need for an 
interim minister skilled in areas of grief and pastoral care it was then. The congregation 
could have benefitted from someone who was to be a short-term minister to stabilize the 
congregation and help them through their grief. Instead, another pastor was assigned after 
a few months, leaving pastor and congregation to figure things out. 

Having an itinerant ministry and being a part of a connectional church structure is 
still preferable to being called by a congregation or “fired” by one. How the AME church 
makes appointments and transitions pastors can be more sensitive to pastor and parish. 
An outline for a church in transition and training for ministers called to be interim 


ministers is needed. 
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CHAPTER 5 
PS YCHO-SOCIAL DYNAMICS OF CHANGE 


The structure of the AME Church itinerant ministry is grounded in a minister’s 
willingness to move when the Bishop feels it is in her or his godly wisdom to move a 
pastor. As stated previously, each appointment is for one year at a time. Each Annual 
Conference produces an atmosphere of anxiety for many as they face the possibility of 
change. This anxiety is not only limited to the pastor and the pastor’s family, but there is 
also a sense of anxiety felt by the congregation. 

The uncertainty of change can be unsettling. For the members, the questions are 
asked, “What will the new pastor expect?” “Will I have the same position as I’ve had?” 
“What will happen to the projects we started or talked about?” “Will the new pastor like 
children?” The new pastor will have questions as well. “What did the last pastor leave?” 
“Ts the state of the congregation and finances accurate?” “How will I and my family be 
received?” 

The ancient Greek philosopher, Heraclitus, said, “Change is the only constant in 
life.” It is ironic that change also is what humankind resists the most. On the barometer of 
stress, anything to do with change ranks high on the meter. The Life Changing Index or 
Stress Test, developed by T. H. Holms and T. H. Rahe, lists forty-three life changing 


events. Of this list, from death of a spouse to a holiday approaching, about eight stressors 
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could be directly connected to a pastor and family when changing churches, increasing 
the likelihood that the pastor may become ill soon by 50%.°*° 
In a study conducted for the Society for Human Resource Management by 
Schramm and Phil (2010), senior leaders from across the world were 
asked to identify and rate the most salient competencies that 
organizational leaders must possess. Among the list of 18 competencies, 
having to lead in a changing environment was a top competency for senior 
leaders in Canada (42%), and in emerging economies of India (36%), and 
the Middle East and North Africa (44%). Becker (2007) identified 21 
competencies which play a significant role in successful strategic 


leadership. Becker contends that the one having the highest impact on 
strategic leadership success is the ability to lead in the mist of change.*! 


Studies done by Elliot Jaques and Isabel Menzies found that people hold to the 
social systems established as a foundation for stability. When that system is threatened 
with change then there is resistance. The resistance is not to change itself but to the 
feeling of anxiety the change produces.” 

According to Craig Satterlee, “change is situational” and results from a new 
situation. Things happen in the life of a congregation that cause change. Change in a 
congregation is inevitable. It is how that congregation handles the change which will 
determine the future health of the church. He goes on to say that “transition is a 


psychological journey” from what was, to what is now or what will be. Transition is the 


3° Holms and Rahe, “The Social Readjustment Rating Scale,” 216. 


3! David B. Szabla, James E. Stefanchin, and Laraine S. Warner, “Connecting Organizational 
Change Content with Change Strategy: Has Theory Become Practice?,” in Research in Organizational 
Change and Development, Abraham B. (Rami) Shani, ed., 99-150 (N.p.: Emerald Publishing Limited, 
2014), 100. 


32 David Armstrong and Clare Huffington, Working below the Surface: The Emotional Life of 
Contemporary Organizations (New York: Routledge, 2004), 88. 
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process a congregation and pastor go through when coming to terms with the change that 
has happened.** 

In this season of COVID-19 all houses of worship had to change. The pandemic 
dictated the shutdown of all major gathering places. Congregations had to adapt to a new 
way of worship and connecting to each other. Those who focused on the change and the 
results it caused have struggled to move forward. Those members who refused to learn 
new skills using Zoom and other social media avenues have not been able to tap into the 
fellowship. Pastors who whine about the way things were and move slowly as they yearn 
for the days before COVID are missing out on the opportunities to connect with people 
across the globe. 

When we approach change as initiating transition, Satterlee says, the congregation 
should become the focus. He says, “The first task in leading congregations in transition 
is not anticipating the next change but sorting through and identifying the changes 
continually occurring in the congregation’s life.” 

It has been established that change is natural. That which does not change is dead. 
Every moment the universe in which we live changes. Night turns to day. The seasons 
rotate. The plant life and animal life move about causing changes in the environment. 
Change is also neutral. Change can be “either a threat or an opportunity; a cause for 


celebration or a reason to despair.”*° The move of a pastor could create both feelings of 


33 Craig A. Satterlee, When God Speaks through Change: Preaching in Times of Congregational 
Transition (Bethesda, MD: Rowman & Littlefield, 2005), 3-4. 


34 Thid. 
35 Tbid., 6. 


36 Tbid. 
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excitement in some and sorrow and anger in others. How a congregation responds to the 
change and the transition it causes is the key. 

Clergy assignments are changes that the congregation does not control but must 
deal with. Except in the situations where the pastor is retiring, the congregation usually 
does not know with certainty that they will be getting a new leader. Helping a 
congregation to accept the things it cannot change and change the things it can is 
important. Owning what is the reality of their situation is key. Within the AME Church 
structure, members of the congregation must come to grips with the fact that there is 
always a possibility of a change of pastors. 

Grace AME Church (not the real name) was enjoying the leadership of their 
pastor for fifteen years. The pastor was also comfortable in that he had established a 
name for himself and the church in the community and with the political officials in the 
town. At a mid-year denominational meeting the pastor was moved. To add to the pain, 
no new pastor was assigned to Grace Church. They also had a new Presiding Elder (this 
writer) who, fortunately had previous ties with the congregation but no previous dealing 
with them administratively. They felt stuck. They questioned the Bishop’s motives. They 
questioned their future and they questioned God. How could God allow or guide the 
Bishop in making a change that would, in their mind, disrupt everything they knew. They 
did not know which direction to turn. They were sad and angry and afraid as well as 
happy for the former pastor who had been promoted to a larger church. As their 


Presiding Elder, I had to help them through the transition. 
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William Bridges defines transition as a “three-phase process.” There is an ending, 
a neutral zone and a new beginning.*’ In the ending it means letting go of what was. 

The Grace congregation had to let go of what they knew as process and structure. 
They had to let go of their notion of who was the pastor. I had to help them deal with 
their loss by empathizing with them and helping them to feel cared for. I let them know 
that we would journey together as we prepare for what was coming next. 

The next stage is what Bridges calls the neutral zone, which Satterlee calls the 
“liminal strand,” from the “Latin limen, or threshold.’’* I call it the “meantime.” It is an 
in-between time between the old and the new. It is a time of reevaluating and healing. 
This period could take several months or several years. Jn the “meantime” with Grace 
Church, I reinforced a time of worship and restructured the order of worship together 
with the officers. We created an information booklet for the new pastor and for the 
members. We produced a calendar which addressed the events that were scheduled and 
we planned for the future events. This lessened the anxiety and drew in those who would 
have stepped toward the periphery of the changes and disengaged with the process. 

Lastly, there is the “new beginning” in the transitional process.*° At Grace Church 
the new pastor was not assigned for two months. When he came to the church, the 
process of transition went back to the beginning, letting go of the old. I had to move 


aside, and the congregation had to establish a new relationship with the new pastor. 


37 Thid., 7. 
38 Thid., 8. 


» Tbid., 10. 
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Fortunately, I was still the Presiding Elder and had a continued connection to the 
congregation. They are slowly moving toward the “new beginning” stage. 

Setterlee suggests that there are three components to a successful implementation 
of new beginnings. 

1. Explain the basic purpose of the new beginning. 

2. Create an image of what the new will look and feel like. 

3. Invite participation.” 

The situation with Grace Church was a perfect possibility for an interim minister, 
someone trained to handle the transition from one pastor to the next. The interim minister 
would be someone to work with the congregation in the “meantime” and prepare them for 
the new beginning. 

In a case study described by Armstrong and Huffington, it was found that groups 


of staff and senior management have different responses to change. They were 


99 66. 99 66. 


categorized as the “sycophant response,” “positive and challenging response,” “negative 
and challenging response,” and “saboteur response.””*! 

The “sycophant” response referred to those who were self-serving and not willing 
to listen to any suggestions made regarding change. This resistance to change usually 
came from senior management who had much to lose if the transition did not go well. 
Within the AME church this response is usually taken when the centuries old discipline is 


questioned. Those who feel they have to support the status quo or support what has being 


dictated to them are the ones who resist the change. 


49 Tbid., 10-11. 


41 Thid., 95-96. 
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The “positive change” response represents those who support change and are 
open to constructive challenges. In the study this response to change came from young 
staff members in lower level positions who believed in the social model proposed. Again, 
in the AME church structure, the younger ministers are more willing than seasoned 
ministers to discuss change. I recall many years ago, I approached the Bishop at the time 
about having teleconferences allowing participants to gather in their own conferences at a 
large screen while the Bishop and other leaders conducted the meeting form the 
Philadelphia headquarters. This would have saved individuals hundreds of dollars in 
travel, meal, and hotel expenses. His response at the time was that it would never work. 
Here we are sixteen years later, and all the meetings are via Zoom. We are finding out 
that we may never totally go back to the way we were. 

The “negative and challenging” response was from those who were against the 
change in principle, giving their reasons why they felt the way they did. This response 
was from persons who had worked in the old model for years and could not fathom any 
change would be good for the staff or clients. I find this response coming from people 
who have been around a long time and have experienced many changes and are weary. 

Lastly, the “saboteur” response refers to individuals and groups who 
unconsciously try to sabotage a change.” This, for me, is the most frustrating response. 
When congregants passive-aggressively do things or fail to do things that will halt plans 
for change, it is difficult for me to deal with. At one congregation, a member did not 
agree with the change in leadership and refused to turn over the financial records so that 


the business of the church could go forward. The individual made plans to go to the bank 


*” Tbid. 
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for signature changes and then canceled at the last minute. Even after she was no longer 
on the finance commission, she held part of the records, making it difficult for the pastor 
to complete his quarterly report. 

Armstrong and Huffington agree with the idea of a connection between the 
meaning of the work one does in an organization and the task itself. They discuss an idea 
put forward by Lawrence and Robinson, that primary tasks are identified in three ways— 
normative, existential, and phenomenal. The normative primary task is what the people in 
the organization “ought” to pursue. The existential primary task is what one believes they 
are carrying out. The phenomenal primary task is a task one engages in theory but not 
consciously aware. The “sweet spot” in an organization is when the task the staff is being 
told to pursue (normative) and the task the staff believes they should be doing 
(existential) are in alignment. Conversely, when the normative and existential primary 
tasks are out of alignment then the result could be the phenomenal task. This behavior 
could be resistant. 

To have trained interim or transitional ministers could be the key to smooth 
transitions when there is a gap in leadership. Where there is a direct change in leadership, 
information created by the former pastor and congregational leadership would be helpful. 
An opportunity for the departing pastor to talk with the congregation, providing the 
departure is positive, would help with the transition. The input of the congregation, as 
new things are put in place, will encourage buy-in. The main thing is for pastors and 


congregations not to ignore the anxiety that comes with the change. 


43 Tbid., 97. 
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Satterlee says that in times of transition our feelings about God are in question. 
The idea of God’s omniscience and omnipotence is in question when changes happen that 
upset the status quo or cause a major disruption in what some might feel is a smooth- 
running operation.“ 

With the notion that change is constant there is one thing that is also constant and 
that is the presence of God. If the belief is that God’s desire is to prosper us and not harm 
us (Jer. 29:11) we can face change with a positive outlook. How we view God determines 
how we react to and get through crises and transitions. Sermons effectively preached on 
God’s involvement in the transitions in the Bible would help with the congregation’s 
understanding of God’s involvement with their own. The story of the Red Sea crossing, 
the wilderness wandering and the crucifixion of Christ provide examples of how God is 


with us through our changes. 


44 Satterlee, 21. 
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CHAPTER 6 
THE PROJECT 


A survey was conducted to determine the thoughts regarding the matter of 
change, specifically change resulting from clergy reassignments in the AME Church. The 
survey was conducted electronically and was sent to 100 participants, clergy and non - 
clergy, ordained itinerant, and local ministers both male and female within the First 
Episcopal District. Seventy-two (72) responses were received, which is 72% of the total. 
(See Appendix E.) 

Of the responses, 75% were from New York State, 12.5% were from 
Pennsylvania, and the balance (12.5%) were from New Jersey, Connecticut, Virginia, 
Delaware, and Maryland. Of the New York Conference, 37.5% of the respondents were 
from the Jamaica/ Long Island Presiding Elder District, 26% were from the Manhattan 
District and 13.9% were from the Brooklyn/Westchester District. 

Of the fifteen pastors who responded, 20.8% had experienced being re-assigned. 
All the pastors felt that there was not enough time given to say farewell to their previous 
congregation. There was no time to process the move and no follow-through from the 
Bishop. All the pastors felt that the move was traumatic. 

For the lay participants in the survey, eleven responded to the question of 
experiencing the transfer of a pastor and 90.9% (10) said that they had. All felt there was 
not enough time given to make the transition. They felt that there should be from one 


week and thirty (30) days to process the change of new leadership. 
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Both lay and clergy felt that a true assessment of the state of the church would be 
helpful. Information about the church membership and the community would be key, as 
well as who to report to when the new pastor arrives. 

Most responders said that when the pastor was moved, most were replaced 
immediately. Most transfers were smooth, but 30.4% said there were problems. Lay 
members felt that the officers should be able to share with the leadership (Bishop or 
Presiding Elder) their congregation’s needs. They stated that the Presiding Elder could be 
more of an advocate for transitional lead time. It was also felt that there could be better 
communication between leadership and clergy, and laity. Workshops dealing with trauma 
should be conducted to help clergy and lay with change. 

As to the question of whether an interim minister would be useful prior to a 
permanent minster being placed, 28.3% answered yes, 35% answered no and 35.8% 
answered maybe. 39.5% (15) of the 38 ministerial responses would be interested in 
training as an interim minister (see Appendix E). 

I found that that doing a survey did not afford the opportunity for the respondents 
to elaborate on their answers. Most gave very brief answers or no answers at all when the 
questions required more information. There may have also been an issue with anonymity, 
and some may have been reserved in their answers for fear of reprisal. The initial plan 
was to also have a face-to-face forum with members of the Jamaica/ Long Island 
Presiding Elder district at the annual District meeting. Because of COVID 19 restrictions, 
the meeting was on the Zoom platform and the amount of time was reduced, affording no 


time for a discussion. 
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Based on the responses from the online survey and the interview from Bishop 
Reginald Jackson, there is a need for a better process for the transfer of leadership. Both 
lay members and clergy agree that there needs to be time to process the change and, in 
some cases, grieve the loss of relationships, make plans for the future, and a familiarize 
oneself with the new environment. 

The Model 

Before developing a model for training, the ministerial position had to be defined. 
In the AME Church, there are two ministerial tracks. The local track is for persons who 
are called to minister at a particular church under the leadership and supervision of an 
itinerant elder who is appointed as pastor. They are required to have at least two years of 
college and a commitment to the local church. The minister is ordained a deacon after 
two years of “walking” in the position of a licensed minister. 

After successfully completing an additional two years in the AME institute, the 
minister is ordained a Local Elder. If the local minister decided to change her/his 
membership, their ministerial orders would be revoked. The Bishop, Presiding Elder and 
pastors of both churches would have to agree to the transfer for the local minister to 
maintain their ordination status.** There is no age limit to entering the local ministerial 
track. 

To enter ministry for the itineracy, one must not be older than 60 years old. 
Before the elder’s ordination, he/she must have a Master of Divinity degree from an 
accredited seminary. The minister receives the deacon’s orders after two years and 


elder’s orders two years hence. An itinerant elder can move around but must answer to a 


45 AME, The Doctrine and Discipline, 124-125; 142-144. 
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Quarterly Conference which means the minister must be connected to a church. An 
itinerant elder has the authority to marry, bury, baptize, and consecrate the elements for 
Holy Communion. An itinerant elder can also be appointed to the position of Presiding 
Elder and elected to the office of Bishop. 

In the New York Annual Conference there are approximately 142 Itinerant 
minsters, 83 Local Ministers and 18 retired ministers. There are only 56 churches in the 
New York Conference, which means that there are 86 itinerant ministers acting in a local 
capacity. Where one third of the ministers are members of the larger churches in the 
conference with specific assignments, the others are pulpit helpers, preaching on occasion 
and participating in weekly worship. Those who have retired because of age are still 
active and capable of doing ministry if they desired to do so. Some of these ministers 
could be good candidates for the interim ministry. 

In the AME Church, there is no official designation as supply pastor or minister. 
However, the title is used when the presiding bishop places a local minister in the role 
normally held by an itinerant minister. This usually happens when there are no itinerant 
ministers available or willing to serve because of the size, or distance of the local church. 

For the purposes of this project, I would suggest the following designations for 
transitional ministers. 

Supply Minister: This is a minister who is an ordained itinerant deacon or elder 
placed in a part-time, temporary capacity to preach and conduct worship, minister to the 
congregation and handle administrative duties. No major decisions are to be made 


without the approval of the Presiding Elder or Bishop. 
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Interim Minister: This minister is specifically trained to work with 
congregations who are between permanent pastors. This minister may or may not be a 
candidate for pastoral placement. She/He will provide administrative and sacred duties, 
pastoral care and other responsibilities expected by the denomination. She/He would also 
be instrumental in guiding the congregation in what William Bridges defines as formal 
endings, the “neutral zone” and forming a “new beginning.’”° Both positions would be 
solely responsible to the Presiding Elder and/or the Bishop. 

The personality and skills of the interim minister is key. Primary to a successful 
transition is the ability to listen. The minister must be able to listen to the voices of the 
congregation while moving them forward toward a new future. The minister would need 
to be good at managing conflict and building trust with the understanding that their tenure 
will be short. The minister will have the ability to adapt to constant change with an 
awareness of the variety of congregational personalities. Above all, the minister will 
guide the congregation in focused prayer and direct them through biblical teaching and 
proclamation. Competencies for interim ministers were developed using the Department 
of Labor Competency Model Clearinghouse, the Solid Pastors competencies of a 
Ministry Leader, and information from the International Economic Development Council 


to develop a model for ministry. 


46 Satterlee, 179. 
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Academic 
& 


Management Competencies 


Occupation-specific knowledge, Business 
operation, Financial Management, Organization, 
Planning, 


Teaching and Preaching, Communication, 
Computer Skills 


Core Competencies 


Adaptability, Flexibility, 
Dependability, Initiative, Integrity, 
Interpersonal Skills, Professionalism, 
Openess to learning, Technical 
Knowledge and skills, Computation 
Skills, Cultural humility, Relationship 
and teaming, Facilitation and 
Presentation Skill 


Figure 1: Competencies for Interim Ministers 
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Core Competencies 
The Core Competencies are areas that are fundamental to success in transitional 
ministry 
¢ Adaptability 


Makes changes as the environment and circumstances change. Open to new and 
different ideas. Actively seeks out new approaches. 


¢ Flexibility 


Sees what is needed and able to bend without breaking when the circumstances 


require it. 
¢ Dependability 
Reliable and trustworthy, able to keep one’s word 
¢ Initiative 
Self-starter able to assess an area of concern and work to handle it 
¢ Integrity 
Has a strong moral uprightness and demonstrates integrity and ethical behavior. 
¢ Interpersonal and Communications Skills 


Able to exchange thoughts and ideas and is comfortable in one on one and group 
settings. Expresses ideas both verbally and in writing. 


¢ Professionalism 
Keeps personal and professional relationships in the proper perspective. 
e Relationships and Teaming 


Builds positive relationships with individuals across the denomination district and 
community by being inclusive and sensitive to gender and cultural equity. 


e Facilitation and Presentation Skills 


Skilled in making a process manageable and present the information to an 


audience. 
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Leadership Competencies 
These address the minister’s ability to influence others and move the organization 
toward its goals. 

¢ Inspiring Others 

Ability to influence others to reach an agreed goal 
¢ Planning 

Ability to vision cast and strategize to accomplish goals. 
* Organization 

Coordinates activities 
¢ Problem Solving 

Assesses problems and works with others to solve them 
* Decision Making 


Makes effective decisions and solves problems in difficult situations bring others 
to a resolution. 


¢ Conflict Resolution 


Works to defuse conflicts with or between individuals and groups by identifying 


options and analyzing information presented and coming to a consensus. 
e Vision Casting 


Develops a greater vision to better hold team and congregation together, 


communicates that vison and gains a buy-in for the future 
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Academic & Management Competencies 

This competency addresses the ability to manage staff, finances, and day to day 
activities. 

Note: Possession of a Master of Divinity Degree from an accredited seminary and 
completion of the denominational requirements for the Itinerant Elder’s orders is a 
requirement. 

¢ Teaching and Preaching Skills 


Shepherds a congregation and assists in the spiritual growth through biblical 
preaching and teaching. 


¢* Communication Skills 
Transmits information effectively verbally, non-verbally and in writing. 
* Computer Skills 


Knowledge of basic computer skills to transmit and receive information. Working 
knowledge of the internet and social media. Uses virtual platforms for worship 


and meetings. 
e Occupation Specific Knowledge 
Aware of and interested in new trends in ministry. 
e Business Operation 
Understands systems and oversees the same. 
e Financial Management 
Constructs and works with a budget monitoring spending and revenue 
Anthony B. Robinson suggests that there are six critical tasks for today’s interim 
ministers. The first task is obvious and essential. It includes preaching, teaching, worship 


planning, pastoral care, and administration. Second is to help congregations understand 
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the shift in ministry. In this age of COVID 19 congregations have had to re-imagine 
church. Worship is being done virtually, fundraising has changed, and commitments have 
changed. A third task is to do a congregational assessment. The interim minster, if given 
the time, could help a congregation understand their current reality. The interim will help 
the congregation answer the questions “who are we?” and “what is our mission?” The 
fourth task is to help the congregation connect with their calling as servants of God. Fifth, 
the interim minister may have to make some difficult changes like removing an officer or 
leader who is not performing. For the AME minister, this task would be a difficult one to 
institute as the officers and major leaders are appointed for one year at a time by the 
pastor or elected by the congregation. What may work better for the AME system is for 
the interim to evaluate the effectiveness of the officers in place and offer some 
suggestions to the newly appointed pastor. The sixth task is one of encouragement. Many 
congregations have lost confidence in the system or have seen a decline in membership 
and giving and are worn thin. The interim minister can help to stabilize the congregation 
and offer hope.*” 


Transitional Binder 


Information for the incoming pastor is essential for the smooth transition of 
leadership. It is also useful for the leaders of the congregation to have when receiving a 
new pastor. A Transitional Binder should be prepared by both pastor and leaders. It 


should cover: 


47 Anthony B. Robinson, “Rethinking Interim Ministry,” Alban Institute, June 9, 2013, 
https://alban.org/archive/rethinking-interim-ministry (accessed January 2, 2021). 
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Mission and Vision: What is the present mission statement of the church and 
what is the church’s vision for the future. 

History of the church: What is the history of the church, the members, the 
historical journey and key members 

Demographics: This includes the statistical data of the community, the issues 
effecting the community and a list of the local elected officials. 

Congregation Evaluation: This is a statistical evaluation of the congregation 
including age, gender, economic status, ethnicity, etc. 

Budget: The latest operating budget and a three-year comparison, if possible, of 
income and expenses, and the last Annual Conference report. 

Church Organization: This will include a list of officers, organizational heads, 
and their contact information. 

Documents: A compilation of documents including Mortgage agreements, block 
and lot numbers of property, Employment Identification numbers, Tax exempt 
information, Deeds, Certificate of Occupancy, Bank Account Information, Bank 
Signatories, Insurance papers, Inspection reports. 

Creditors: Any major creditors, equipment lease agreements 

Local church and District Calendar: A calendar of events, fundraisers and 


district meetings. 
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Training 

Clergy who desire to be interim ministers will engage in a two-day training. The 
training will include a competency assessment like the one designed by SOLIDpastors, as 
well as a coaching, advising and certification organization for ministry leaders. (See 
Appendix B). Other topics will include Adaptive Leadership, Conflict Management, 
Leading Worship in a transitional context, Ethics and boundaries in Transitional Settings, 
Strategies for Transition and Transformation, Vision Boarding, and The importance of 
Ritual. Those who complete the course will receive a certificate of completion and will 


be added to a database for future assignments. 
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CHAPTER 7 
MINISTERIAL COMPETENCIES 


The site team and I met early in the process of developing the demonstration 
project and outlined nine areas we agreed needed some attention. 

In the area of leadership, more time could be given to delegating activities. I have 
been one to take on more than I need to. As a result, 1am overwhelmed with project 
responsibilities that could be shared by others. During this time, I have embraced the 
notion that there are others who have experience and are capable of handling various 
projects. In my capacity as Presiding Elder, I utilized the administrative assistant I 
inherited from the former administration more effectively. The assistant and I agreed on a 
regular stipend and the pastors of the district, after knowing of my arrangement, shared in 
the expense. At the beginning of my administration, I appointed a secretary of the district 
whose responsibility is to record the business of the district. I have also asked her to 
respond to death notices with a letter from the district. This has lifted the responsibility 
from my desk. 

When a male minister is appointed to the position of Presiding Elder his spouse (if 
married) traditionally is named the missionary consultant. This position has held little 
responsibility other than hosting at district functions or attending to the needs of the 
Presiding Elder when he/she has meetings. I have named the widow of one of the late 
pastors of the district to act in this capacity and she also sends birthday and 


congratulatory cards to the members of the district on my behalf relieving me of the task. 
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I have learned to trust the skills of those who have been charged to do the work. 
The matter of excellence in what I do is also an issue when others do not see the 
importance in doing ones best. I must temper my need for perfection with understanding 
and patiently communicate my standards. Recently, I asked a member of the district to do 
a flyer. I explained what was needed on the flyer and loosely described the style. On two 
attempts, the flyer was not quite to my standard. It was not that it was poorly done, but it 
was not as I had envisioned it would be. In the past, I would have taken over the project. 
This time I received the product and moved forward. The art of delegating is a continuous 
practice, and I am getting better at it. 
Pastoral Care 


Pastoral self- care is another area of growth that has been a challenge throughout 
my ministry. I will put other’s needs above my own at the expense of my health, wealth 
and well-being. This season of COVID 19 has forced me to slow down and reflect. The 
mandate by the governmental authorities to stay home and social distance has been a 
blessing for me. I have enjoyed my alone time and have been able to focus on my study 
and prayer time. Initially, I felt guilty for not “doing” something. I am learning to “be” 
instead. 

I have joined a virtual exercise class, a diet program resulting in a loss of ten 
pounds so far, and a 6:00 am prayer call headed by the First District’s Episcopal 
supervisor. The best time of the day is between 6:30 and 7:00 am when I and my dog, 
King David, start the day with a walk and a quiet breakfast while everyone else is asleep. 


Spiritual Leader 


It was my intent to find a retreat to attend to further enhance my spiritual 


development. The ongoing pandemic has altered those plans. There have been some 
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virtual retreats offered but my preference is to be away from my present environment. 
When it is safe to resume face-to-face contact, I will seek a retreat to attend. 
Ecumenist 

I have always been open to other faith traditions. As a former Spiritual Care 
Counselor for a hospice program, I learned to accept the traditions of other faiths, 
especially when it came to death and dying. I looked for common ground to begin a 
dialogue. I have come to see that no matter to what faith tradition one aspires, we can 
agree on justice for all people, care for other human beings and a belief in a Higher 
Power. 

I have joined two ecumenical groups. The first is the AJC (American Jewish 
Committee) New York. The AJC’s mission is “to enhance the well-being of the Jewish 
people and Israel, and to advance human rights and democratic values in the United 
States.”** In conjunction with the Attorney General and Latisha James, the AJC has 
formed a Black-Jewish Clergy Roundtable comprising of about ten Black and Jewish 
clergy from New York and vicinity. The roundtable is co-chaired by Rev. Jacques 
DeGraff, Associate Minister at Canaan Baptist Church in Harlem and Rabbi Peter 
Rubinstein. The discussions have centered on the recent deaths of Blacks at the hands of 
the police and about the attacks on synagogues in the city. I have found that the more we 
know of each other, the less we make assumptions of each other. There are tensions 


within both the Black and the Jewish communities. Just as Blacks do not want to be 


48 American Jewish Committee (AJC), “Advancing Democracy,” https://www.ajc.org/advancing- 
democracy (accessed January 2, 2021). 
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lumped in one pot, neither does the Jewish community. Providing greater opportunities 
for people of different faiths to come together will help to break down barriers. 

In addition to joining two ecumenical communities, I was also invited to be a part 
of the Metro IAF, which is an organization of religious institutions and non-profit 
organizations coming together to address specific concerns that effect all of us. The 
pandemic and how the government addressed religious organizations and non-profits in 
distributing the Payroll Protection loans was an issue that the Metro IAF tackled. It 
allowed the voices of smaller congregations to be heard. Subsequently, those smaller 
congregations and non -profits who submitted applications received loan/grants. When 
groups work together, things get done. 

Professional 

I have been able to communicate well both verbally and in writing. My work ethic 
is strong, and I demonstrate a positive attitude toward others even when their views are 
contrary to my own. My challenge is in managing my time and workload. I tend to put 
more on my “To-Do” list than can be done in a day. Because I have several areas of 
responsibility, I tend to have sub-lists, one for ministry, another for the Ministerial 
Alliance of which I am the President, and still others for home and school. The trouble 
comes when the worlds collide. 

I now discipline myself to prioritize by placing the tasks in order of importance 
and due dates. I have also trained myself to take breaks and end the day at a decent hour. 


Financial Management 


The intent was to find a workshop to strengthen my knowledge of fundraising and 
to apply for a small grant using the new-found knowledge. The COVID-19 restrictions 


limited my ability to do so, however, I was able to consult with a member of my site team 
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as she applied for a grant through the Lilly Foundation. The application was aggressive, 
in my mind, but the process was informative. We were denied the grant but not deterred 
from trying again. I am going to establish a separate corporation for the Jamaica Long 
Island District with a non-profit status. This will allow the district to solicit funds for the 
benefit of the district churches. 


Technology 


Prior to COVID-19, I had only been introduced to Zoom one time, using it for a 
meeting with my site team. It is now my staple media venue. Being thrust into this new 
way of staying connected, I have had to hold my District Conference and Church School 
Convention via Zoom. I also hosted the annual Good Friday service on Zoom, featuring 
seven preachers and three soloists participating from three states and several counties. I 
am teaching a class on preaching and have learned to use PowerPoint with Zoom, as well 
as import videos from YouTube. 

Although I have opened a Twitter Account (an @owings), I have not engaged in 
any tweeting, nor do I check the Twitter feed regularly. It takes time to read what others 
are saying and that is time I feel I can better spend doing other things. I will continue to 
discuss the benefits for me and my ministry with others who are more adept at using this 
media. 


Theologian 


According to Geoffrey W. Bromiley, the author of Historical Theology: An 


Introduction, “theology is the church’s talk about God.”” Looking at different 


” Geoffrey W. Bromiley, Historical Theology: An Introduction (Grand Rapids, MI: William B. 
Eerdmans, 2002), 407. 
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theologians, I was able to put words to my own beliefs. For example, I believe in the 
Trinity, God in three persons. I identify with Karl Barth, who describes God, not in three 
attributes of God but modes of God, i.e., God is God in three different ways. It is how 
God reveals, God’s self that shows God’s parenthood, sonship and procession.*° The 
work of liberation theologians like James Cone or womanist theologians like Renita 
Weems and Jacqueline Grant-Collier have caused me to see scripture differently and to 
move others to see from the eyes of a Black woman when I preach. 

Initially, I was to prepare a comparison chart of theological thought, but I have 
found that less useful than to know in what I believed. I am impressed by those who can 
recite the thoughts of Brueggemann, Kierkegaard, Luther and Wesley, but those who 
have impacted my life are those who live what they claim to believe and are willing to 
listen to the beliefs of others. 

Prophetic Agent 

Ihave revisited the Biblical Hermeneutical Self-Inventory provided at the 
beginning of the course of study. I have found little change in my thoughts or behavior, 
except to be able to express my feelings more openly. The Black Lives Matter movement 
and the death of people like George Floyd and Brianna Taylor have caused me to speak 
out more than I have in the past. I organized a forum entitled “A Way Forward: Between 
Protest and Policy,” held on Juneteenth 2020, to discuss how to turn the anger into 


positive action. 


© Tbid., 412. 
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CONCLUSION 


The process of developing the DMin project was both exhilarating and stress- 
filled, rewarding and challenging. It was a process during change. As this educational 
process began, I was the pastor of the church of my youth. My initial project was 
centered on the church’s building development. At the end of my first year at the 
seminary, I was elevated to Presiding Elder, a middle management position in the church 
which shifted my focus. At the seminary there were major shifts as well. A new president 
was hired and there was a change in faculty. One instructor became extremely ill and 
could not finish the journey with us. Another instructor, who was also my advisor, left the 
seminary, which left me to search for a replacement to advise me, ...and then COVID 
happened. The country was under a viral attack shutting down everything. All classes 
were shifted to virtual learning and there was a void in communication for a short time. I 
made it through, by God’s grace, the support of the other five members of the Splendid 
Six cohort, and my new advisor. 

When attempting to make changes in a traditional institution like the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, pushback would be expected. Surprisingly, I did not 
experience any with this project; at least not overtly. Those to whom I spoke, 
interviewed, and surveyed agreed that there needs to be a change in how the AME 
Church handles clergy transitions. Clergy, retired and active as well as lay people agreed 


that there needs to be time for congregations and pastors to process the transfer, change 
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or dismissal of a pastor. The responses were less definitive when it came to placing an 
interim minister. 

I formulated a process that could be adopted and followed by congregations to 
help in the transition. The process would entail creating a transition manual to assist an 
incoming pastor to familiarize her/himself with important elements of the church. The 
folder would be a joint effort with the pastor and select officers who comprise the 
transition team. In the AME Church, the congregation has little input in the selection of 
pastors. Working together to produce the transition folder can lay a foundation for a 
healthy transition. 

I was able to glean from instruments used by the Presbyterian Church, the UCC, 
and information formulated a few years ago by one of the AME pastors. A check list was 
formulated to help the team. (see Appendix C) 

In the case where a minister was not immediately appointed to a vacant pulpit by 
the Bishop, I proposed that an interim minister be placed to help the congregation process 
the change. This meant that those who would serve as interim ministers be skilled in 
administration, planning, management, pastoral counseling, and, of course, preaching, 
and ministerial duties. Special training was suggested to prepare a minister for such a 
position. Trained ministers would be entered into a database for future assignments. 

It was my intent to conduct an initial class of five to ten students to train them in 
the basics of becoming an interim minister. There were several who expressed interest in 
this training after answering the questionnaire. The two-day training would include 


sessions in adaptive leadership, conflict management, ethics and boundaries in a 
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transitional setting and worship and ritual. Each participant will begin with a 
competencies assessment to determine one’s strengths and areas of opportunity. 

I was disappointed that I could not secure the interview with my bishop to get his 
opinion on the idea of transitional ministers. I was able to get the opinion of another 
AME bishop, however, applauding the process. 

As we move forward, I will launch the training via Zoom or in person. I will 
secure teachers and work with the AME Ministerial Institute to include the training as a 
part of the courses offered to those seeking ordination. 

Finally, after talking with one of the bishops of the denomination I was presented 
with another perspective addressing the matter of legislating a position of interim 
ministry. Each Episcopal district has different needs. Districts like the First Episcopal 
District—which encompasses such large conferences as New York, New Jersey and 
Philadelphia—have different needs than smaller districts—like the eighth Episcopal 
District which includes Mississippi and Louisiana—or some of the overseas districts. 
Many of the conferences of the smaller districts, I learned, do not have a surplus of 
itinerant elders. Some of the pulpits are supplied by local ministers because of the lack of 
personnel. 

The project process was timely in that I have two, possibly three churches making 
a change in leadership. In two of the cases, the pastors have resigned their position as of 
the end of the month of December 2020. They have given time for me, as their presiding 
elder, to speak with the Bishop and prepare the congregations for the change. In both 
cases the pastor and members are involved in preparing for the shift. I have guided the 


“farewell” process and celebration and have prepared the new ministers for the 
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“welcome.” The committees are working on the transition packet and each new pastor 
will be given a New Pastor folder from the Presiding Elder. One of the new pastors will 
be given an official appointment and the other will act as an interim minister until the 


Annual Conference in May 2021. 
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Challenge Statement 


As the newly appointed Presiding Elder of the Jamaica-Long Island District of the New 
York Conference in the First Episcopal District of the African Methodist Episcopal Church, 
I am concerned that there is no transition plan for new pastors or their congregations. The 
challenge is to create a written document for new and transitioning pastors to follow and 
to train ministers for special service to be able to serve as short term interim ministers when 
the need arises. 
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CHAPTER 1 
INTRODUCTION TO THE SETTING 


The African Methodist Episcopal Church of which I am a part, was created as a response 
to social oppression rather than theological differences. It was founded by Richard Allen who 
was born a slave and bought his freedom for $2,000. After his conversion, he affiliated himself 
with the Methodist Episcopal Church where he began to preach and evangelize. Allen migrated 
to Philadelphia and aligned himself with St. George’s Methodist Church where he was given 
opportunity to preach at the 5:00 am slot. The congregation of Africans grew, and the white 
Methodists began to act contrary to the gospel they taught. In his book, “The Life Experience 
and Gospel Labors of Richard Allen”, he records that at the time of worship, he and others were 
directed to the balcony of the church (T. R. Allen 1990).! This was a change in practice from 
what they were used to. At the time of prayer, the black worshippers were asked from their 
knees. Appalled by such a request, Richard Allen and Absalom Jones, his friend, walked out of 
St. George’s Methodist Church and many followed. They formed the Free African Society 
which would later become the African Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Although the Methodist Church officials did not treat them with respect, Richard Allen 
felt that the doctrine and discipline of the Methodist Church was more suited to the teaching and 
spiritual maturity of those of African descent. Richard Allen soon learned that there were others 


who were experiencing similar treatment in other states. These religious communities came 


1The Rt. Rev. Richard Allen. The Life Experience and Gospel Labors of The Rt. Rev. Richard Allen. 
Nashville, Tennessee: AMEC Sunday School Union Publishing House, 23. 
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together in the first General Conference in 1816 and formed the denominational body called the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church; African because it was formed by people of African 
descent, Episcopal because of the structure and Methodist, fashioned after the Methodist 
doctrine. 

The Methodist Church, from which the AME Church has its roots, was founded by John 
Wesley. The first Methodist Chapel was begun in Bristol, England on May 12, 1739 about 
seventy-seven (77) years before the AME church was established. Wesley, like Richard Allen, 
did not have a new revelation as it related to the Gospel. His idea was to rekindle the old faith. 
“He was no innovator, but a renovator’? (Meet the Methodists pg. 24). He believed that every 
person was a child of God and the Grace of God was available to all. It is this understanding that 
drew Richard Allen to connect with the church. It is the lack of adherence to this foundational 
doctrine that drew him away. 

Wesley lifted three areas of importance in ministry: Evangelism, Organization and 
administration, and Education. This was also carried over into the AME Church when the 
Methodist church began to spread. In 1781, Frances Asbury came to establish the Methodist 
Church in America. As the church grew, Wesley had to ordain ministers to “preside” over the 
followers. In 1784 around sixty preachers gathered at a Christmas conference to organize the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in America. Twenty-four of the thirty-nine articles of religion from 
the Church of England were adopted. One was added later. These same twenty-five articles of 


religion are followed by the AME Church today. 


2Charles L. Allen, Meet the Methodists: An Introduction to The United Methodist Church, Nashville, 
Tennessee Abington Press, 24 
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From 1816 to the present the A.M.E. Church has maintained the doctrinal beliefs and the 
basic structure adopted from the Methodist Church. This structure has as the highest office, the 
Bishop who is elected and serves an episcopal district for a term of four years and only two 
consecutive terms in one district. Below the Bishop is the office of Presiding Elder which is an 
appointed position. The Presiding Elder, appointed by the Bishop, serves a district within an 
Annual Conference, and serves for one year at a time. Depending on the area, the district could 
be as large as 30 churches or as small as 5. He or she may be reappointed for as long as the 
Bishop deems necessary until mandatory retirement at age 75. 

For this project, I will focus on the Jamaica-Long Island Presiding Elder District of the 
New York Annual Conference in the First Episcopal District. The First Episcopal District 
consists of seven (7) Annual conferences; New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Western New 
York, New England, Philadelphia, and Bermuda. The New York Annual Conference has three 
Presiding Elder Districts; Manhattan, Brooklyn-Westchester, and Jamaica- Long Island. The 
Jamaica- Long Island Presiding Elder District consists of twenty (20) churches as far east as 
Setauket, Long Island in Suffolk County and as far west as Hollis, Queens. Within the twenty 
(20) churches, there is a church as small as five members and a church as large as 13,000 
members with everything in between. Most of the churches within the district, however, have 
100 active members or less. 

As per the Book of Discipline, the Bishop assigns or re-assigns the pastors in the 
conference to each church. Historically, this was done at the seat of the Annual Conferences. 
Older members recall the pastors coming to the Annual conference with their suitcases packed 
ready to be moved if necessary. In recent years, these assignments have been made at mid- year 


meetings and at the summer congress gatherings as well. Most of the time the pastors and 
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congregants do not know that a change is going to happen until the day the change is announced. 
The pastor then must report to the new charge that next Sunday. Often this is the very next day. 

This abrupt transition, although a part of the Methodist tradition, often leaves the pastor 
and congregation in a state of flux. In some cases, the pastor of a church is moved and there is 
no replacement right away to the abandoned congregation. The congregation, pastor and pastor’s 
family must deal with separation and change. 

Often pastors must start from scratch when finding out information. They also must deal 
with a congregation in grief regarding the loss of their former pastor. For a first-time pastor it is 
usually an “on the job training” situation. 

For pastors or Presiding Elders there is no manual or introductory training for the 
position. The pastors will organize and conduct business as they did in the past or as they were 
trained by a former pastor when moving in ministry. Each church has its own personality and 
each pastor has their own strengths and weaknesses. Many times, the strengths of the pastor do 
not meet the needs of the church or the former mission of the church established by the outgoing 
pastor is not the area of interest for the in- coming pastor. In either case, time is needed for 
pastor and congregation to learn about each other and to heal from the former move whether the 
move was a promotion for the in-coming pastor or because of a problem with the out-going 
pastor or the move was necessary to accommodate another move in the chain of things. 

The matter of a long tenured pastor is also a concern. There is no rule in the Book of 
Discipline for transitioning a pastor to a charge that was occupied by one who served for a long 
time. Within the Jamaica Long-Island District the pastor of the leading church must retire. The 
law of the church changed in 2000 that at seventy-five (75) years of age all Itinerant pastors and 


Presiding Elders must retire. This law was already in effect for Bishops. For the pastor of the 
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leading church it means leaving a congregation which he grew from 800 members to 13,000 
members in 43 years. Most of the members only know their present pastor. The pastor has 
baptized hundreds, and married thousands and buried many. It would be wonderful if the 
incoming pastor had an opportunity to serve with the retiring pastor for a few months to get to 
know the lay of the land. With a cooperation so large the systems are set in motion and the new 
CEO/Pastor can learn the operation. 

With smaller churches it is a different challenge. Many smaller churches change pastors 
often because their church is usually a steppingstone or starting place for first time pastors until a 
higher promotion is given. Sometimes a smaller church is assigned for pastors who have not 
done well in another place. Small churches may see three or four changes over a period of ten 
years. Each time, the congregation must go through a transitional shift. This causes dysfunction 
and discord within the congregation. The problems may not be brought on by what a new pastor 


has or has not done as much as the congregation is just resisting the change. 
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CHAPTER 2 
ANALASYS OF THE CHALLENGE 


It was a day full of anticipation. A day in June two months after the New York Annual 
Conference when pastoral assignments are usually made. For me it was a time that I could 
finally release this secret I was holding for several months. The Bishop told me that there was a 
possibility that I was going to be moved. It was going to be a promotion to become a Presiding 
Elder and that I should not discuss it with anyone. For two months I had to hold this secret. I 
had to act as if nothing was happening. I had to plan my church calendar as I had done thirteen 
times before. I had to elect officers, do the budget and manage staff as though I was going to be 
their pastor for the next year as the appointment indicated when we left the Annual Conference. 
The moment arrived at the June planning meeting. A name was called to the charge of Mount 
Zion, the church I was pastoring, which was not my name and then my name was called to be the 
Presiding Elder of the Jamaica Long Island District of the New York Annual Conference. The 
building went up in cheers. Many were happy for me and I was excited for a new challenge, but 
I could not help but to feel the pain of loss for the congregation I was leaving as well as my own 
sense of loss as I was no longer the pastor of the church after thirteen years, the church founded 
by my Grandfather ninety-eight (98) years prior. The church which held fond childhood 
memories. Their pastor was leaving and there was a new person, who they did not know, coming 
to take my place. 

With all the laws written in the African Methodist Episcopal Church’s book of discipline 


for the last 204 years, there are no instructions for pastors transitioning from one church to 
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another or congregations preparing for a new pastor. The change is announced on a Saturday and 
the new pastor is to be in their new pulpit on that Sunday. There is nothing official to guide 
pastors and congregations only the hopeful collegial communication of the out- going pastor to 
the in-coming one. In some cases, the pastor is moved or is ill or dies leaving the congregation 
with no leadership. In these situations, an interim pastor would be ideal to maintain continuity 
and help the congregation grieve the loss and prepare for the “what’s next”. 

The impact that a change in appointment has on a pastor and his/her family is high. Ina 
survey done by the General Board of Pension and Health Benefits of the United Methodist 
Church May 2012, it was found that clergy who change appointments more often show higher 
levels of risk physically, emotionally, spiritually and in the area of stress generally. African 
American clergy have a higher risk for hypertension and obesity.’ 

Because of the structure of the AME Church, operational changes would require a change 
in the law of the church (the Book of Discipline). This is done every four years at the General 
Conference. Legislation is submitted to the General Secretary who presents them to the 
Revisions Committee for review and consideration. These bills are to be presented to the 
General Conference which is made up of delegates from the eighteen Episcopal Districts within 
two days of the conference. Each bill is to receive three readings before it is passed into law. 
Often bills do not reach the floor. Ifa bill makes it out of committee it may not get to the third 
reading. It will be four more years before the issue can be brought up again. It is necessary for 


one to be politically astute and involved for their bill to be presented and passed. 


3 Center for Health; 2012 Annual Clergy Health Survey, May 2012, General Board of Pension and Health 
Benefits of the United Methodist Church. 
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On the barometer of stress, anything to do with change ranks high on the meter. The Life 
Changing Index or Stress test adapted by T. H. Holms and T. H. Rahe lists 43 life changing 
events. Of this list from death of a spouse to a holiday approaching about 8 stressors could be 
directly connected to a pastor and family when changing churches which puts the pastor 50% 
more likely to become ill in the near future. ‘ 

Clergy stress may also be because most of us resist change. In a study conducted for the 
Society for Human Resource Management by Schramm and Phil (2010), senior leaders from 
across the world were asked to identify and rate the most salient competencies that 
organizational leaders must possess. Among the list of 18 competencies, having to lead in a 
changing environment was a top competency for senior leaders in Canada (42%), and in 
emerging economies of India (36%), and the Middle East and North Africa (44%). Becker 
(2007) identified 21 competencies which play a significant role in successful strategic leadership. 
Becker contends that the one having the highest impact on strategic leadership success is the 
ability to lead change.° 

Changes affecting a more efficient way of operating in the existing structure can be 
suggested. A systematic change within the existing structure will reand part of the proposal 
would ultimately require a change in law. Within the existing structure, helpful manuals of 
instruction for clergy and lay leaders can be written to provide a check list of things to do to help 


in a smooth transition. A volunteer group of ordained clergy persons both active and retired can 


4TH. Holms and T. H. Rahe. The Social Readjustment Rating Scale, Journal of Psychosomatic Research. 
11:213, 1967. 


> Abraham B. Rami and B. Rami Shani, ed., Research in Organizational Change and Development, 
Emerald Publishing Limited, 2014. ProQuest Ebook Central, 
http://ebookcentral.proquest.com/lib/dtl/detail.action? docID=1 725934. 
Created from dtl on 2019-11-18 17:49:08. 
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be trained to be interim clergy. Lastly, we will write legislation to be considered for the 2024 
General Conference. 

Change is challenging for everyone. There is one thing that we can count on in life and 
that is the matter of change. Whether it is self-initiated or imposed upon us, change is a part of 
life. It is how one deals with change that makes the difference. When there is no preparation or 


follow up there is a possibility of dysfunction in the organization or congregation. 
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CHAPTER 3 
PLAN OF IMPLEMENTATION 


Goals and Strategies 
Goal 1 Facilitate open dialogue with clergy and laity regarding ways to make transitioning more 
manageable. 


Strategy 1: Develop on-line and hard copy survey for those who have experienced 
change in their ministry or church in the last 5 years. (March 2020) 


Strategy 2: Develop a forum for discussion at a District meeting (June 2020) 
Evaluation of Goal 1: 20% of surveys distributed were returned 
Goal 2 Train clergy for position of interim minister. 
Strategy 1: Develop a training module that can be modified for each conference (May 
2020) 
Strategy 2: Identify 10 ministers interested in completing a training (June 2020) 
Evaluation of goal 2: 5-10 ministers successfully complete a training 
Goal 3 Develop a manual for new pastors and for churches receiving new pastors. 


Strategy 1: Use ideas found from the survey. Develop a binder that can be personalized 
for individual situations. (June 2020) 


Evaluation of Goal 3: Have available for use a manual for clergy and congregations. 
Goal 4 Write legislation for the 2024 General Conference 


Strategy 1: Have dialogue with the Presiding Bishop (September 2020) 
Strategy 2: Investigate whether other legislation has been submitted (June 2020) 


Evaluation of Goal 4: Legislation is written and submitted for consideration 
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CHAPTER 4 
RESEARCH QUESTIONS 


Historical 


What is the history governing the way the AM_E. Church handles clergy assignments? 

The AME Church is over 200 years old. The practice of itinerant clergy and how they 
are assigned has been the same with very little adjustments. 

As was previously stated in the introduction to the problem, the A.M.E. Church has not 
veered too far from the original organizational structure adopted from the Methodist Church. 
Even as the United Methodist Church has adjusted their practice as to how pastors are assigned, 
the A.M.E. Church has continued to operate in the old way of thinking. 

A look at the transition of leadership in the bible suggests that most of the time the 
successor has been groomed for the position beforehand. Elijah saw something in Elisha and 
symbolically called him to service by throwing his cloak over the shoulders of his mentee. 
Elisha followed and learned from Elijah for many years. When Elijah saw his years of service 
waning, he challenged Elijah’s commitment. Elisha continued to stay faithful to his mentor and 
one day Elijah was taken up in a fiery chariot never to be seen again. After a time of grief and 
morning, Elisha picked up Elijah’s cloak retracing Elijah’s steps and then moved forward.° 


Biblical/Theological 


® Comay, Joan, Holt, Rinehart and Winston 1971, New York, Pg 117 
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Moses was another leader not without a successor. Moses was called by God to lead his 
chosen out of slavery in Egypt. Reluctantly, Moses took the assignment and lead thousands 
across the Red Sea, out of Egypt. The mission was to lead them to the promised to their 
ancestors in Canaan. The journey took forty years and many life lessons. (Exod. 3:11-40:38) 
One of the lessons cost Moses the opportunity to complete the assignment and see the people 
inhabit the land in Canaan. He could only witness it from a mountain top. The grooming of a 
successor began long before Moses died. Joshua, was called by Moses to lead a military action. 
From that point own, Joshua is mentioned several times in connection with Moses. Joshua was 
present when Moses first approached Mount Sinai (Exod. 24:13). It was Joshua that drew Moses’ 
attention to the noise of celebration when they came down from the mountain and the camp was 
worshipping a golden calf, they had fashioned from gold they brought from Egypt. Joshua was 
sent with (11) eleven others to scout out the land before Israel moved forward to inhabit it. It 
was Joshua and Caleb who came back with a positive report trusting God to deliver the land into 
their hands (Num. 14:7,8). Because of the people voted against going into the Promised Land, 
God had them wander in the desert for forty years until that generation died. Only Joshua and 
Caleb would see the Promised land. As Moses was nearing death, he turned the leadership over 
to Joshua who had been selected by God (Deut. 34:9).’ 

In both biblical examples, the matter of succession was Spirit inspired. There was a 
relationship developed between the successor and the one who would succeed and there was time 
to train and transfer information and knowledge. The succession was smooth because the 


followers trusted both the former leader and the new leader. 


7 Thid.,235. 
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Looking to the New Testament, the Itinerant ministry of the Apostle Paul and of Jesus 
Christ gives some examples of transition in ministry. 

Looking at the relationship and transfer of leadership from Moses to Joshua in the Old 
Testament and the itinerant ministry of the Apostle Paul, how has the bible informed us 
regarding transition in leadership? What was successful and what were some of the problems 
and why? 

Moses was appointed by God to lead God’s people out of the grips of slavery in Egypt to 
the land promised to them generations before. When Moses took the people as far as he could 
there was a transfer of leadership from Moses to Joshua. Paul was a great example of itinerant 
preaching, planting church, teaching and training leaders and then transferring the responsibility 
to those he trained. 


Research 


What are some models of clergy transition practices in other denominations and how can 
they be implemented within the AME structure? 

The United Methodist Church, Presbyterian Church and other mainline denominations 
have established best practices for transferring leadership. The practices range from allowing 
time between when assignments are given and when pastors are expected to report. Others have 
established interim pastor positions to help bridge the gap when a vacancy occurs. 

What are the psycho-social dynamics of change in a congregation and what steps can be made to 
maintain a healthy congregation? 

Change is a stressor. Congregations that experience change or anticipate the same may 
be able to prepare through dialogue and certain practices to minimize the stress and avoid some 


of the fall out that may occur. 
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CHAPTER 5 
EVALUATION PROCESS 


Method of evaluation 1 


Online survey will be distributed to 100 pastors and lay people. The responses will be 
compiled and analyzed. 
Method of evaluation 2 


Participants will complete an evaluation form after completing the training. 
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CHAPTER 6 
MINISTERIAL COMPETENCIES 


The Process 


The members of the Site Team met with the candidate via Zoom to discuss the 
Ministerial Competency tool distributed to them previously. Each section was discussed and the 
following is a summary of the discussion: 


Theologian 

The candidate understands the doctrine of the church and studies the scripture. She has a 
desire to continue to grow theologically particularly to know more about a variety of theologians. 
Preacher 

Candidate is proficient in preaching with energy, clarity and biblical soundness. She is 
gifted in fashioning a message to the audience and adjusting at a moments notice. She is open to 
all styles of preaching but has her own voice when delivering a sermon. 


Worship Leader 


Candidate brings energy to the service and is able to adjust according to the Holy Spirit’s 
direction often using the knowledge of hymns and spiritual songs as well as understanding the 
audience. 


Prophetic Agent 


Candidate speaks to social injustice in and outside of the church community and can lead 
others into action toward change. Candidate can be more aware of the biases that are ingrained 


in her history as an African American. 
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Leader 


Candidate is a servant leader able to motivate others toward a common goal. Candidate 
respects and listens to the opinions of others. She can do more to delegate responsibility. 


Religious Educator 
Candidate can make difficult concepts understood. She prepares lessons according to the 


level of the student and the learning style. 


Counselor 


Candidate can listen to and guide persons to wholeness and healing. She knows when to 
refer. 


Pastor 


Candidate cares for the welfare of parishioners displaying radical hospitality to all. She 
must do more in exercising self-care. 


Spiritual Leader 


Candidate is versed in her own spiritual practices. She must create a regular time for rest 
and re-fueling. 


Ecumenist 


Candidate is open to other faith traditions. She can do more to involve herself in 
interdenominational worship and discussions. 


Witness or Evangelist 


Candidate seeks opportunities to share the word of God but mainly is a living witness. 


Administrator 


Candidate follows the P.O.M.E.ing process; Planning, Organizing, Motivating and 


Evaluating. 
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Professional 


Candidate is dependable open and honest. She listens well and communicates with 
clarity. She has learned how better to decline opportunities that will overload the schedule 
limiting personal time. 


Financial Management 


Candidate knows how to write and follow a budget. She would like to be proficient in 
grant writing. 
Technology/Social Media Management 
Candidate has a working knowledge of technology and the use of social media. She 
would like to be more proficient in Tweeting and the use of Zoom for meetings. 
Competencies Chosen for Development 
I) THEOLOGIAN: Study various theologians to gain a variety of perspectives 
Strategies: 
A) Candidate will study the theological thought of a few different theologians. 
Evaluation: 
A) Develop a comparative spread sheet for future reference. 
Il) PROPHETIC AGENT 
Strategies: 
A) To periodically do a self-assessment in areas that may be colored by race or gender. 
Evaluation: 
A) To revisit the Self Inventory provided at the beginning of the course of study. 
II) LEADER: Practice delegating responsibility for various tasks. 
Strategies 


A) To seek out opportunities to delegate tasks. 
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Evaluation: 
A) Invite Site Team to verbally evaluate the leadership process 
IV) PASTOR: Practice Self-care 
Strategies 
A) Schedule one day a week for activities that relax and re-fuel. 
Evaluation: 
A) Create a monthly calendar and rate success at the end of each month. 
1009) SPIRITUAL LEADER: Create opportunities for rest and retreat 
Strategies 
A) Find opportunity to attend a restful retreat. 
Evaluation: 
A) Evidence of having registered and attended a retreat. 
IV) ECUMENIST: Find opportunities to be involved in discussions on different 
religious and denominational lines. 
Strategies 
A) Find a course opportunity dealing with different religions 
B) Attend a worship experience outside of own tradition 
Evaluation 
A) Diary the experience 
V) PROFESSIONAL: To limit workload according to priority. 
Strategies: 
A) To stop working at a reasonable time. 


B) Create a check list each day limiting the tasks 
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Evaluation: 
A) Self- evaluate each week’s progress 
VI)FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT: Attend a workshop on grant writing 
Strategies: 
A) Locate and register for a workshop in grant writing 
B) Apply for a small grant using the skills learned 
Evaluation: 
A) A-submitted RFP 
VID TECHNOLOGY/SOCIAL MEDIA MANAGEMENT: To open a Twitter 
account and to use Zoom for meetings. 
Strategies: 
A) Open and post on Tweeter 
B) Use Zoom for meetings with site team and others. 
Evaluation: 
A) Monitor followers on Tweeter 


B) Conduct a successful district meeting using Zoom 
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Appendix A: Timeline 


Date Task/Activity Tools needed Person Responsible 


3/2020 Approval Proposal 2 Copies of Proposal 
3/24/20 Meet with Site Team Zoom Appt. 
3/2020 | Develop Online Survey Google Survey 


6/2020 Develop Training for Facility Facilitator/Trainer 
interim pastors 
6/2020 Develop Manuel for Copying Me 
new pastors 
9/2020 Dialogue with Appointment Me 
Presiding Bishop 
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Appendix B: Budget 


Date Task/ Activity Tools Person Budgetary Source of 
Necessary Responsible | Consideration/ Funding 
Cost 


3/2020 Proposal Director 
Approval 


6/2020 Train Outside Me 
perspective Trainer Donations 
interim 
leaders 


6/2020 Employ Editor $1,000 
editing 
assistance 


Me 
Materials 
Transition Compile Printing Me $1,000 Me 
Booklet Information 
into a booklet 
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Appendix B 
Interim Pastor 2-day Training 
Day I Caring for me 
e Assessment and Goal Setting 
A personal competency assessment tool will be administered to each participant 
to ascertain strengths and opportunity areas. 
e Learning to Abide 
Learning to listen for and to the voice of God. 
e Self-care/ Stress management 
Methods of caring for oneself in a stressful environment and ways of managing 
and minimizing stress 
Day II Caring for the Community 
e Managing Change 
Adaptive leadership in an environment of change. 
e Communication Skills 
The practice of listening and expressing thoughts and ideas 
e Managing the Politics 
Understanding the internal and external politics of the local church and the 
denomination 
e Financial Management 
Discussion of best practices for financial management and reporting requirements 
e Worship and Ritual 
Discussion on the importance of ritual in times of transition and ideas for healing 


worship experiences. 


Note: Other courses like ethics and boundaries, conflict management, and inclusivity 


would be offered periodically. 
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Appendix C 
Transition Team Check List 


Transition Team Check List 


Church Legal Name: 


Church Legal Address: 


Fax 


Financial Information 
o Bank Information 
o Pay Roll Information 
o Insurance Information 
o Copy of Budget 
o Financial Information 
o Copy of Quarterly Reports 
o Copy of Annual Report 
o Outstanding Bills 


o Lease and Mortgage information 


Leadership Information 
o List and contact information of Ministerial Staff members 
o List and contact information of Officers and Ministry Heads 
o List and contact information of active members 


o List and contact information of Sick and Homebound 
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Buildings and Grounds 


O 


Copy of Deeds and other building information 
o Church Inventory 
o Parsonage Inventory 


o Building and fire inspection reports 


Social Media 
o Website 
o Social Media Sites 


o E-mail Addresses 


Community 
o List of Public Officials 
o List of Community Organizations 


o Community Programs 


Other Information 


o Church History 


For copy of the Google survey 
https://docs.google.com/forms/d/1ZV pHFoIBzPm9TP__MhW8&mBDNjNnRbt2icuCQben 
GE9¢/edit 
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Appendix D 
Interview Questions 


D Min Interview Questions 
Name: 


Position: 


Date: 


How long have you been in ministry? 


Always in the same denomination? 


How many churches have you pastored? 


Have you ever had to move? 


What advantages, if any, do you see in the itinerant ministry? 


What disadvantages do you see? 


Do you see any benefit in having interim minsters? 


If you, what would that look like? 


If no, why not? 


What has been the most challenging when making assignments? 
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Would you consider giving time between when a pastor is assigned and when they begin? 
If so how long? 


Would you vote for legislation to include a position as interim minister to the AME 
Doctrine and Discipline? 


If you agree with appointing interim ministers, who should be responsible for assigning 
them? Bishop or Presiding Elder? 


How long should one serve in that position? 

What kind of training would you suggest someone seeking to serve in that capacity 
should receive? 

If there was a transition folder for in-coming and out-going pastors, what do you think 


should be included? 


Is there any other information you wish to add? 
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Appendix E 
Survey 
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iL 


2. 


Transitional Ministry Within the A.M.E. 
Church 


Purpose 

Rev. Jo-An L. Owings, New York Ministerial Alliance President, is currently pursuing her Doctoral 
degree in Ministry. As she seeks to fulfill all requirements, her goal is to assess "Transitional 
Ministry” within the African Methodist Episcopal Church. Transition is an integral component of 
our Zion. In order to identify, develop strategies and recommendations on the impact of a 
"Pastoral" move on the lives of our clergy and congregants, we are asking that you participate in 
this survey. 


Please note that some of the demographic information will be shared with the Executive Team of 
The New York Annual Conference AME Women in Ministry as they strive to continue to conduct 
Kingdom Building. 


Disclaimer 

Your response to the survey is voluntary. Your response will be used by the survey Originator 
only for the purpose identified by the Originator. Therefore by completing this survey, you are 
agreeing that any information you shared can be used to assist in the growth of our Zion. 


If you are given an opportunity to submit free-form responses to a survey, please provide 
relevant and responsible responses; refrain from disparaging or offensive language and refrain 
from including any sensitive information of any kind. Please do not forward this survey without 
the permission of the Originator, and please contribute to its effectiveness by responding only 
once. 

Thank you in advance for your participation. 

J.L. Owings, D.Min Project 


Alicia Bailey, NY AME WIM Coordinator 
* Required 


Demographics 


Last Name * 


First Name * 
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3. Mobile Number 
HAHAHA HHH 


4. Home Phone Number 
HHH-HHAHHEH 


5. Street Address * 


6. Borough/Town * 


7. State * 
Mark only one oval. 
C ny 
CON 
C- cr 
(PA 
C__) Other: 


8. Zip Code * 
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9. Email Address * 


10. Please indicate your Presiding Elder District: * 


Mark only one oval. 


( _) Brooklyn Westchester 
(__) Jamaica Long Island 


( _) Manhattan 
(__) Other: 


11. Local Church Name * 


12. Marital Status 


Mark only one oval. 


C _) Single 
(_) Married 
Cc) Separated 
( __) Divorced 


13. What is your Profession? * 
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14. Are youamember of NY AME Women In Ministry * 


Mark only one oval. 


C_) Yes 
C_)No 


C__) No, but | would like to be 


15. Special Talents/Gifts/Ideas * 
ie. IT, Marketing, etc. 


16. Are you a Pastor? * 


Mark only one oval. 


Cc) Yes Skip to question 18 


C_)No 


Church Role 


17. Please check all that apply * 
Check all that apply. 


|_| Itinerant Elder 

|_| Itinerant Deacon 
[| Local Elder 

|_| Local Deacon 

|_| Associate Minister 
[| Evangelist 

[| Exhorter 

[| Licentiate 


Other: C 


Skip to question 26 
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Pastors Only Section 


18. Track/Order * 
Mark only one oval. 


(__) Itinerant Elder 


(_) Itinerant Deacon 


€ ) Local Elder 


( ) Local Deacon 


19. Asapastor, have you ever experienced being re-assigned? * 


Mark only one oval. 


{ +) Yes 
( )No _ Skip to question 25 
Re-Assignment Analysis 


20. Can you describe how the move impacted you. Please share how much time you 


were given to report to your new assignment. * 
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21. Do you feel there was sufficient time given to make the transition? * 


Mark only one oval. 


Cc) Yes 
C_)No 
( _) Maybe 


22. If you answered no, how much time would have been adequate? 


23. Doyou think you could have had more information to make the transition 


smoother? * 


Mark only one oval. 


C_) Yes 
C_) No 
Cc) Maybe 


24. If yes, please explain. 


Support 
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25. Howcan the Presiding Elder District support you as a pastor? 


Please answer the following questions 
General Section (Other Clergy and Laity) 


26. Have you experienced a change in the pastor of your church? * 


Mark only one oval. 


C_) Yes 


27. If yes, how did you feel about the move? 


28. Have you been a member of a church whose pastor has moved or died? * 


Mark only one oval. 
( )Yes 


C )No 
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29. If yes, how did you feel about the change? 


30. Was the pastor replaced immediately? 
Mark only one oval. 
C Yes 
C_)No 
31. 


How long before a new pastor was assigned? 


32. Was itasmooth transition? 


Mark only one oval. 


C __) Yes 
C No 


33. What made the transition smooth or not? 
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34. Do you feel there should have been a certain amount of time between the 
outgoing pastor and the incoming pastor? 


Mark only one oval. 


C_) Yes 
(No 


35. If yes, how much time would have been adequate? 


36. Asclergy or layperson, do you think you could have had more information to make 
the transition smoother? 


Mark only one oval. 


C Yes 
C No 


37. If yes, please explain. 
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38. What kind of resources would be useful to a congregation when a new pastor is 


assigned? 


39. Do you think you or the congregation would have benefited from an interim 


minister? 
Mark only one oval. 


Cc) Yes 
(No 
( _) Maybe 


40. If you are an ordained minister, would you be interested in training as an interim 


minister? 
Mark only one oval. 


C_) Yes 
C No 


This content is neither created nor endorsed by Google. 
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Appendix F 
Interview with Bishop Jackson 


Interview with Bishop Reginald Jackson 
6" Episcopal District of the AME Church 
September 29, 2020 


1. 


How long have you been in ministry? 


44 years 


Have you always been in the same denomination? 
Yes, I’ve always been AME 


How many churches have you pastored? 


When I was in my senior year at Delaware State, I pastored Graham AME Church 
in Greenwood Lake until I went to seminary for 10 months. In seminary in 
Atlanta one of the ministers got ill and I was asked to supply at St. John AME in 
Atlanta for about 10 months. When I graduated from seminary and came back to 
the First District and was sent to St. John, Jersey City and was there 2 years. I 
was 26 years old when I was sent to St. Matthew in Orange, NJ and spent 31 
years. I probably would have stayed in Atlanta but the Bishop at the time said that 
Georgia is for Georgians so I came back to New York. 


What information do you wish you had or received which was helpful to you 
as a new pastor? 


One of the things is there is no training or teaching in seminary that gives you 
instruction on how to supply or pastor in a temporary situation. Because it is 
lacking in seminary that should be handled by the Board of Examiners. It would 
be better at the institute level because it is directed to a specific conference. We 
have nothing to help someone who is going to be short term and we have nothing 
when you deal with transitions when you move from one church to another. Even 
with the Presiding Elder position you are appointed and you are supposed to know 
everything about being the Elder. There should be some protocol. 


What advantages or disadvantages do you see with adapting to the itinerant 
ministry? 


One of the things which was exciting, there was a lady who said we are 
disappointed that you are too young. We asked the Bishop to send us a scholarly 
preacher and they sent us you”. I ended up staying 31 years. I think the Lord 
spoke to me through miss Kato. Just because you have the appointment does not 
make you the pastor. You really don’t become the pastor until the people get to 
know you and are ready to follow your leadership. It took me two years. In those 
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10. 


two years I went to all of their houses and looked through their family albums and 
ate their good food. I never had any major problem in 31 years. I will tell any 
pastor today to get to know the people and let them get to know you. 


I’m a firm believer in longevity. It takes time to develop relationships. Even 
though the assignment is for | year the Bishop can reassign. Sometimes you need 
time for the pastor and the church to develop. Give ministers a chance to “make 
their break”. For the 31 years I was at St. Matthew there was St. Mark in E. 
Orange and St Paul in E. Orange. Both had 6 or 7 pastors. Those church did not 
have a chance to grow. Churches have potential and ministers have potential. 
Longevity has its place. Sometimes it is not going to happen in two years. Lama 
believer in productivity. There is a demonic Spirit in our church where people 
want to maintain rather than grow the church. Caretakers soon become 
undertakers. 


Do see any benefit in having interim ministers? 


Let the pastors know it will be interim. If it going to be just a couple of months 
then let the Elder supply for that time. But is it is going to be 10 months to a year 
than send someone to stabilize the church. Set some goals for the church. If you 
have no goals you have nothing to strive for. 


Would you vote for legislation to include a position as interim minister? 


No. That is something I don’t think you could legislate but is something you can 
make clear to the congregation. 


What do think about using retired ministers or super numerated pastor. 
Yes, they have the experience and I have seen it work well. The length of time 
depends on the situation. The Elder and Bishop need to decern what is best for 


the congregation. 


Would you place an interim minister as the permanent pastor? 


I would give them the appointment especially as they are appointed one year at a 
time. Unless there is some reason why they should or could not be appointed, I 
would appoint them. 


What kind of training would you suggest someone seeking to serve in that 
capacity should receive? 


Part of the training could be providing leadership to grieving congregation. 


Administration because pastors are CEO’s. Knowing how to organize the church 
according to the discipline. How to set goals. 
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11. Is there any other information you wish to add? 


This pandemic has changed everything. I refer to it as the now normal. It has 
caused some things to die that does not be resurrected. We have found that 
people will look at a screen. How do we make that viewing audience as part of 
the church? This is an opportunity for churches to grow. They are some churches 
who have seen more people in service and more income. Most churches around 
the country are open. There will not be a perfect environment so we have to make 
preparation. The blessing of technology is that you can get your business done 
and stay in your home. 
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